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Mr. Smoot Expects Improved Radio Conditions 
In West Noted by Mr. Lafount 


For Sugar Duties Commissioner of Fifth Zone Says Programs Are Better and 


Approval of Plan 


President Believed Not to 
Oppose Sliding-scale Tariff 
As Proposed by Utah 


Senator. 


Bill to Be Presented 
In Completed Form 


Evening Sessions Planned by 


Committee Majority in Effort 
To Finish Work by 
August 19. 


Confidence that the President would 
not disapprove of the sliding-scale sugar 


tariff, proposed as a substitute for the, 


House sugar schedule in H. R. 2667, was 
expressed orally August 5 by Senator 


Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the | 


Senate Committee on* Finance. Mr. 
‘Smoot just returned from a week-end 
conference with the President at the lat- 
ter’s camp at Rapidan, Va. 
Questioned as to whether the Presi- 
dent had approved his sliding scale pro- 
posal, under which the wholesale sugar 


Listening Public Has Grown Rapidly; Communi- 
| cations Problem in Alaska Discussed. 


| Radio conditions in the West are vastly 
| improved as corzpared with a year ago, 
| with new educational features and bet- 
| ter music offered the listening public, 
| Federal Radio Commissioner Harold A. 
Lafount stated orally August 5 upon his 
return to Washington from a six-weeks’ 


inspection of the Fifth Radio Zone, which | 


| he represents. 

Declaring that he made a “careful 
survey” of the radio situation in the 
West, the Commissioner said that/there 
are yet stations which rely too much on 
| phonograph records, and there is still 
| too much advertising and talk over some 
| stations. “But, generally speaking,” he 
asserted, “programs are much better 
than they were a year ago. More edu- 
cational features and better music are 
directly resnonsible for the improve- 
ment.” 

The number of receiving sets in use in 


ested in radio from nine States and tw6 
Territories. He conferred with 276 indi- 
| viduals representing 96 broadcasting sta- 
tions; 46 individuals desiring construc- 


tions; 29 individuals representing radio 


committees of chambers of commerce in 
five cities; 173 individuals representing 
44 public or private companies using 
| radio for communication purposes; 27 in- 
| dividuals who want to use radio for pri- 
|vate communication purposes, and 16 
amateurs, 

Mr. Lafount discussed radio communi- 
cations problems in Alaska with officiais 
of the Alaskan Government, the Radio 
Supervisor there, and representatives of 
packing interests during his trip. He 
| explained that canneries in the territory 
| are dependent upon radio for their com- 
munication with the States, and now are 
| using radio channels for private point- 





tion permits for 31 new broadcasting sta- 


| [Continued on Page 4, 


| to-point communication. The Commis- | 
sion, however, has adopted the policy that 
radio facilities may be used only for} 
publie utility service. 

“Something will have to be done about | 
using them 160 per cent more than they | Tes a er aye . 71 
used battery receiving sets. “The result | the Alaskan situation,” said the Commis | 


the Fifth Zone has almost doubled in the 
past 18 months, said the Commissioner. | 
He explained that the public has turned | 
largely to electric receiving sets, and are | 


is that the daytime audience has in-| 
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| Device to Blend Wool [Methods in Use 


| Perfected in England 


the 


“é 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


On Labels for Drugs 


and Operation and Risk of | In Surface Mines ‘Court Renders Decision Involv- 
Shown in Survey 


| Dust Said to Be Eliminated. | 


| 


terested in a new patent mixing or 
| blending arrangement which a British 
;manufacturer has recently perfected, the 
Assistant American Trade Commissioner, 
| Ralph S. Charles, has informed the De- 
partment of Commerce. The Depart- 
;ment’s statement issued August 5, fol- 
| lows in full text: 
This new patent mixing or blending 
|apparatus insures perfect blending of 
| fibrous material and is admirably suited 
| for wool blending. The fibre is conveyed 
jand delivered with even distribution of | 
| finely divided material by this apparatus, | 
| which is inexpensive, simple and easily 
| installed. 

It is expected to appeal to all users of 
wool, as it dispenses altogether with hand | 
blending and removes the risk of dust | 
jete., Which is so dangerous to the op-| 
eratives. 

| This apparatus, which is in the form 
of a blower, is a development of pneu- 


Column 1.) 
Specialist Explains 
Reparations Levy on 


The American wool trade will be | 


Increase in Open-pit Opera-| 
tions in Recent Years 
Causes Study Also of 
Costs Involved. 


Huge Type of Shovel 
Developed for Work 


oe | 


Bureau Finds Amount of Coal | 
Mined in Open During 
Average Year to Be 
19,000,000 Tons. 


The increase of open-pit mining over | 
the usual method of underground mining 


has caused the Bureau of Mines to con- 
duct an investigation of the methods and 
costs of stripping or surface mining. | 
The open-pit method was used in an aver- 
jage year to mine approximately 19,- 
|000,000 tons of coal, 24,000,000 tons of 
copper ore, 32,000,000 tons of iron ore, 
|150,000 tons of bauxite, and 2,700,000 
tons of pebble phosphate. This process 
makes necessary the stripping of at 


| 


ing Use of Testimonials. 


Use on drug preparations of labels | 
bearing testimony of doctors as to fa-| 
vorable results obtained by the use of 
the preparations is subject to regulation 
under the Federal Pure Food and Drug | 
Act, according to a decision just rendered | 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the | 
Ninth Circuit, it was announced on Au- | 
gust 5 by the Department of Agricul. | 


ture. : 
The full text of the Department’s 


| statement discussing the decision ren- 


dered in the case of the United States | 
yv. the John J. Fulton Company, shippers | 
of Fulton’s Compounds, follows: | 

A far-reaching decision on the labeling 
of medicinal preparations has_ been| 
handed down by the United States Court | 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, say the | 
officials of the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration. | 

According to the decision of the Court 
of Appeals, the use on labels of medicinal 
preparations of language which, when 
read literally, is not a statement of cura- | 
tive or therapeutic properties, but, owing 
to attendant circumstances, may be| 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 8.] 


China Will Divert 


Restriction Upheld | 


junderstood as such, brings these labels | 
| | Dr. George Otis Smith, technical adviser 


tariff would rise or fall in inverse ratio, 


the Chairman said that the subject was 
not discussed with the President. He said 
that as soon as he reached the Rapidan 
camp the President told him the object 
of the invitation was to give him a com- 
plete rest, to forget about the tariff, and 
to avoid talking shop. They did not dis- 
cuss the tariff, he said, and added that 
he enjoyed the horseback riding and other 
features of the week-end trip. 
Described as Solution. 


event the sliding scale remains in the 
sugar schedule, the President would sign 
the bill, he said he certainly had no doubt 
whatever about that, adding that it was 
the only real way of meeting the situa- 
tion. 
that the sliding scale would in no way 
affect the question of the President’s ap- 
proval of the bill when it goes to the 
White House. Under the sliding scale 
proposal, within certain maxima and 
minima of rates, the tariff rates would 


y increasé with lower net wholesale prices | 
and would’ diminish if the sugar prices | 


soar. That. is the formula, he said, 
which would avoid a runaway market. 
The Committee may or may not com- 
plete its tariff bill on August 19, when 
the Senate reconvei es, but under no cir- 
cumstances will the measure be submitted 
to the Senate until it is complete, Sena- 
tor Smoot said. He made this statement 
in response to two suggestions. These 
were: (1) That the bill be submitted in 
a tentative form to the Senate when it 


reconvenes August 19, leaving it to the | 


Committee to bring in later any amend- 


ments to cover provisions not reached | 
by August 19, a suggestion made by one | 
of the majority members of the Commit- | 


tee; (2) that September 3, instead of 
August 19, be the date on which the bill 
is presented to the Senate. 
Evening Sessions Necessary. 

Chairman Smoot disposed of both sug- 
gestions with the statement that he could 
not say yet when the tariff bill will be 
ready to report. He said that it could be 
completed in time to report when the 
Senate reconvenes August 19 if contin- 
uous evening sessions are held by the 
Committee majority now going over the 
bill as it passed the House, in addition to 
the present practice of two sessions a 
day. He said he did not know anything 
about the suggestion of September 3. As 


] 
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He expressed complete confidence | 


creased very materially,” he stated. 
| During his inspection tour Commis- 


| 


industries must have radio for their com- 
munications.” 


| sioner. “The salmon canneries and other 
. . 
Again referring to broadcasting, the 


sioner Lafount said he visited the princi- Commissioner said that practically all 


| pal cities in eight States and held confer- 
‘ences with broadcasters and others inter- 


| Federal Expansion 


For Aviation Noted 


‘Development of Work and 
Operation of Law Govern- 
ing Commercial Flying 
Is Explained. 

The weather service for aviation in the 


United States developed under the pro- 
visions of the Air Coéramerce Act, has re- 


| 
_ Of Weather Service | 


He was asked if he thought, in the | 


| refuges under the terms of the Migratory 


} 


sulted in the recent establishment by | 
the Weather Bureau of 49 new upper air | 


stations and 110 | additional 


airways | 


weather reporting stations, the Depart-| 


ment of Commerce has stated in a re-| will be used in selecting spots where | 
view of progress made in aeronautical! refuges should be located. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Work of Selecting Sites 
Of Bird Refuges Proceeds | 


The Bureau of the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture is actively 
engaged in the field work to lay the 
foundations for acquiring sites for ‘-:d 


Bird Refuge Act, it was announced orally 
in the Bureau on Awrust 5, 

Biologists, it was explained on behalf 
of the Bureau, are examining various | 
proposed locations and other specialists | 
of the Bureau are making land valua- 
tions to have a basis from which to figure 
when the Bureau decides to take options 
on sités, 

Several thousand voluntary cbservers 
simultaneously on a certain day each 
month are taking the migratory bird 
censuses, and the reports are being sent 
to Washington and tabulated, the Bureau 
recalled. These censuses, which the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey has been tak- 
ing for over a year now, it was explained, 


The census | 


facilities and the development of com-| also serves, the Bureau explained, to in- | 


mercial aviation. 


| 
} 


dicate whether any of the migratory | 


In connection with the weather ‘ser-| water fowls are becoming extinct, 


takers at 69 intermediate fields also re- 
port weather conditions to the central 
Weather Bureau for transmission by ra- 
diotelegraphy along the transcontinental 
lines. 

Operation of Law Discussed. 

The statement of the Department, 
made public in the Commerce Yearbook 
of 1928, also discussed in detail the oper- 
ation of the law governing commercial 
aviation, and the steps taken by the de- 
partment of Commerce in setting up the 


vice, it also was pointed out that care-| 


| 


machinery for carrying out the regula- | 


tion required under the law. 

The full text of the review touching 
upon the development in commercial avi- 
ation follows: 

Civil aeronautics, and particularly com- 


foundation was laid in 1926 by the pas- 
sage of the air commerce act, expanded 
substantially in 1928, continuing the 


Line Seeks Authority | 
To Sell More Stock 


Long Island Railroad Would | 
Use $14,997,750 for | 


Corporate Purposes. | 
ee | 

The Long Island Railroad Company | 
filed an application on August 5 with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue and sell 299,955 shares 


’ | of ital stock totalin 14,997,750 at} 
mercial air transportation for which the | ae eee See e oe 


the par value of $50. 
was docketed as Finance Docket 


7758. | 
The capital stock ig to be issued, the | 


The application | 
No. 


| 


| recovery act of March, 1921. 


Germany's Exports 


Recommendations of Ex- 
perts’ Committee for Aban- 
donment of System Causes 

Many Inquiries. 


Recommendations in the report of Ex- 
perts’ Committee of 1929 for German 
reparations, for a plan of gradual aban- 
donment of the systems of the 26 per 


;cent reparations levy on imports from 
; Germany provided by the reparations re- 


covery acts of Great Britain and France 
are discussed in a statement prepared by 
Charles Kruszewski, of the Division of 
Foreign Tariff, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The recommendations embodied in the 
report of the experts’ committee for the 
settlement of reparations, signed in 
Paris on June 7, 1929, regarding the rep- 
aration recovery acts of Great Britain 
and France have created a number of in- 
quiries, It appears that the modified 
systems of the 26 per cent reparations 
levy on imports from Germany under the 
reparations recovery acts of Great Brit- 
ain and France are not fully known to 
the American concerns interested in this 


| problem. 


British Introduced System. 


Great Britain was the first country to 
introduce the system by the reparation 
This act 
authorized the British customs author- 
ities to levy a tax not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the invoice value on imports into 
Great Britain from Germany. At the 
outset this rate was actually put into 
effect, but on May 17, 1921, it was re- 
duced to 26 per cent. “ate in 1923 the 
German Government was unable to re- 
imburse effectively its exporters for the 
amounts collected by Great Britain, and 
in view of this inability Great Britain 
agreed to reduce the rate to 5 per cent. 
effective February 26, 1924. However, 
as soon as it was foreseen that the repa- 
ration plan of 1924 would operate, the 
old rate of 26 per cent was reinstituted 
on September 9, 1924. 

The French Government authorized a 
similar reparation recovery act shortly 
after the British act was passed in the 
spring of 1921, but it did not go into 
actual effect until the end of September, 


at least four times the amount of over- 


HE most animating encour- 
agement and potent appeal 


for freedom is the history we 
write every day.” ; 


—Franklin Pierce, 
President of the United States, 
1858 —1857 
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Control of Output 
Of Oil Planned at 
Kettleman Hills 


Program Under Considera- 
tion for Unified Develop- 
ment, Says Director of 
Geological Survey. 


Compact Is Assured 
Declares Dr. Smith 


Conservation of Resources and 
Elimination of Waste Are 
Contemplated in Movement 

To Suspend Activities, 


Assurance of an operation agreement 
which will conserve oil resources in the 
Kettleman Hills oil field of California 
through unified development, was given 
by the Director of the Geological Survey, 


to the Federal Oil Conservation Board, 
upon his return, August 5, from the West, 
where he had been negotiating to bring 


about the agreement. 
Announcement of the arrangement was 


burden to expose the ore to be mined. 
Power Shovels Used. 

The full text of the report of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce on August 5, 
follows: 

The popular conception of a mine is 
a maze of underground workings from 
; Which useful minerals are won at con- 
siderable depths below the surface of 
the earth. Open-pit methods of mining, 
by which coal or ore is mined from the 
surface” by the use of monster steam or 
electric shovels, has, however, been de- 
veloped to a point where during an aver- 
age year approximately 19,000,000 tons 
of coal, 24,000,000 tons of copper ore, 
32,000,000 tons of iron ore, 150,000 tons 
of bauxite, and 2,700,000 tons of pebble 
phosphate are mined in the United States 
in this manner. These quantities total 
78,000,000 tons, and at least four times 
that amount of overburden is stripped 
to expose these minerals for mining. 


4. 


stripping operations range in dipper ca- 


pacity from 8 to 12 cubie yards, weigh | 


125 to 850 tons, and may cost $100,000 
or more. A 15-yard shovel, weighing 
1,300 tons, has recently been designed. 
| The increase in open-pit mining opera- 


j tions, with consequent demand for in-|fyl in having this merorandum calling | 


} formation on methods and costs of strip- 
ping, has caused the United States Bu- 


;reau of Mines, Department of Com-! 
merce, to conduct an investigation of the | 


| subject. 
Strip Method Used Early. 


back to the early mining of coal, when 
overturden was removed by pick and 
shovel, loaded into wheelbarrows or carts, 
and dumped, state F. E. Cash and M. W. 
von Bernewitz, in a bulletin just pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Mines. Some of 
the early wheelbarrow runs and dumps 
can yet be seen in the anthracite districts 
of Pennsylvania. When the overburden 
became too ‘heavy to move by _ hand, 
horses with plows and slip scrapers were 
used; and later came wheeled scrapers 
for heavier work or thicker overburden. 

Much of the development of the coal 
stripping industry has taken place in 
the Danville district, Illinois, where small 
pits were opened in 1866. Pittsburg. 
Kansas, also was the scene of early coal 
stripping operations. In 1897 the first 
steam shovel was introduced into the 
iron range of Minnesota. In 1906 strip- 
ping of copper ore with steam shovels 
was started at Bingham, Utah. Approx- 


The-great poWer shovels’ used ‘in’ the | epartment’s statenient, issued August 5, 


Stripping as a method of mining dates | 


| Indemnity Funds to 


Construction Work 


| * 6 
|Commissioner Says Two- 


thirds of Total Will Go 
To Building of 
Railways. 
The diverting of Boxer 


Funds to constructive measures in China 
was one of the many important decisions 


preacher at the fourth general meeting of 


jthe Central Executive and Central Su- 


| pervisory Councils of the Kuomintang 
| wie was held recently, reports Trade 


Commissioner A. Viola Smith, Shanghai, 
The | 


| {ost yDepartment of mmerce. 
‘follows in full text: 

| As this body is the highest govern- 
mental authority in China their delibera- 


|tions and decisions should be carefully | 


| . ° 
regarded by American interests. 
The Minister of Railways was success- 


for the use of returned Boxer Indemnity 
Funds favorably considered to the ex- 
tent that two thirds of the Boxer In- 


struction. 
|“earmarked” for conservancy, electric 
jand other constructive enterprises. 

The Belgian portion of the Boxer In- 
|demnity Funds has already been allo- 
cated for use on the Lung Hai Railway, 
with the provision that Belgian materials 
shall be supplied. It is presuméd that 
any remission of the British portion of 
the Boxer Indemnity which has been con- 
sidered for the completion of the Canton 
Hankow Railway will in all probability 
| stipulate British materials, or at least by 
|open bidding in England. 

There is a small portion of the Rus- 
sian Indemnity Funds that may pos- 
|siby become available, but to what 
| specific purpose they will be allocated is 
|not yet known. 

The Minister of Railways’ memoran- 
dum suggested that the returned portions 
lof the Boxer Indemnity Funds should be 
|used for security for the flotation of a 
|railway construction loan. Details have 
| not as yet been taken up regarding the 





Indemnity | 


made by the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. A large part of the 
oil resources in the Kettleman Hills field 
are owned by the Federal Government. 


Plan Generally Accepted. 


While the signatures of all those in- 
volved had not been secured to the agree- 
ment, the majority of the various opera- 
tors in this field have accepted a conser- 
vation program which would lead to the 
unified development of the Kettleman 
Hills project, it was stated in the an- 
nouncement. 

There are three domes of production 
{in the field concerned, it was explained. 
|A slowing down program is now being 
jadopted for all these domes even before 
|the productive area has been outlined. 
|In some of this area great wastage has 
been allowed, largely due to the urge 
for quick exploitation, it was stated. 

One well was reported to have been 
discovered which. was .wasting a suffi- 
| cient &mount of gas'to supply the indus 
| trial needs of San Francisco and all of 
jnorthern California. Nearly 30 wells 
were in process of being drilled at a time 
when there was an overproduction of oil. 
Difficult Problem Solved. 


| The arrangement in the Kettleman _ 
| Hills field problem indicates, according to 
the announcement, that even in the 
| presence of wild discovery of a well wast- 
| ing gas in enormous quantities, it is pos- 





‘ ia .| sible to settle many of the problems of 
comnity ic re asin nee om | controlling the future production of the 


| pool by conferences and by mutual con- 
sent. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment of the Department of Interior: 

The full text of the statement made 
public by the Department of Interior fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of the Interior stated 
August 5 that, while the signatures of 
all of those involved had not been secured, 
a majority of the various operators in 
the great Kettleman Hills oil field had 
signed up and by mutual agreement de- 
cided upon a conservation program 
which would lead to a unified develop- 
ment of this great project. 

Recently, while in California, the Sec- 
retary went over this field personally 
|with Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of 
| the Geological Survey, who has been for 
|some weeks actively engaged in trying 
|to develop this agreement. 

Dr. Smith on his return from the West 
said August 5: 


rapid development of the previous year. 
Public interest and support have been 


Sounding to Be Made 
For Gibraltar Tunnel 


Spain to Award Contract on 
Basis of Best Proposal. 


Keen interest is being shown in a plan 
for the construction of a tunnel under 
the Straits of Gibraltar which will con- 
nect the Spanish Peninsula with the Con- 
tinent of Africa, the Commercial At- 
tache at Madrid, Charles A. Livengood, 
has informed the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the report, made 
public August 5, follows: 

A commission was appointed some 
time ago to study the geological forma- 
tion at the Straits with a view to select- 
ing the most suitable location on the 
Spanish coast for making tunnel sound- 
ings. After due investigation this com- 
mittee recommended that a sounding be 
made at a point seven kilometers from 
Tarifa (Province of Cadiz), the nearest 
point to the place selected as offering the 
best possibilities for constructing a 
tunnel. 

If it should later be discovered that the 
geological formation does not permit the 


perforation of the tunnel at that point, | 


the sounding will still serve the purpose 
of throwing light on the subterranean 
currents of water which flow through the 


Straits, and will furnish valuable infor- | 


mation in regard to the geological forma- 
tion of an area which, up to the present 
time, has not been explored. 

The particular nature of this work of 
exploration being such as to require ex- 
pert personnel and mechanical material, 
the ‘Spanish Government has decided to 
set aside the formalities of awarding the 
contract for making the necessary sound- 
ing and subterranean explorations near 
Tarifa by the customary public bidding 
(“subasta”), and instead will award it by 
appointing a committee to make a selec- 
tion of the bids on the basis of the best 
conditions offered (“concurso”), This 
procedure is thoroughly in accord with 


#Spanish law, and royal decree has been 


issued to this end, 


forthcoming to a degree unexpected by 
‘even the closest observer. The spectacu- 
lar but practical demonstrations, the ex- 
tension of the air mail system, the in- 
auguration of passenger lines, and the 
demand for airplanes for private and 
public use beyond production facilities 
have stirred enthusiasm to a remarkable 
degree, 


Under the air commerce act of 1926, | 
the Secretary of Commerce is charged, 


generally, with the encouragement and 
regulation of the use of aircraft in com- 
merce, immediate control being under an 
Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, The 
duties of this assistant secretary are to 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


First Tire Service Stati 


| application states, to liquidate incurred 
|}indebtedness amounting to $13,465,180, 
and provides funds for other corporate 
purposes in the amount of $1,532,571. 
The difference between the authorized 
capital stock of the company and the 
capital stock now outstanding is $15,- 
006,000. 

The indebtedness, it is stated, has been 
incurred to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, which owns 99.99 per cent of 
the outstanding stock of the applicant, 
in order to pay for additions and better- 
ments made to and upon its property 
and for interest matured and unpaid. 

The stock is to be offered, it is stated 
in the application, on or before October 
2, 1929, to the holders of the present is- 
sued stock to the extent of 37% per 
cent of their holdings, 





on in Europe 


Established in Paris by American Firm 


|1924. Then France also commenced to 
— \ 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 
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'American Grades Adopted 
| By Philippine Lumbermen 


The Philippine Hardwood Export As- 
sociation has announced that it soon will 
adopt the rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association of the United 
{States for grading Philippine export | 
|lumber, according to a report from Trade 
;/Commissioner at Manila, G. C. Howard, 
| The full text of a statement made public 
|by the Department of Commerce fol- 
lows: | 


| ' 


The Philippine Hardwood Export As- | 
sociation is composed of a number of 
lumber producers and exporters of the | 
Philippine Islands. The purpose of the 
| organization is the promotion of export 
trade in Philippine lumber. 


———— 


Young Men Trained as Expert Repairmen Will Have ' 
Charge of Work; Office tn Morocco Also Planned. 


A tire service station, the first on the 
Continent, has been introduced in France 
by an American tire company, according 
to a report received by the Department 
of Commerce. The station, of the type 
which has been so satisfactory in Amer- 
ica, was establshed when figures re- 
vealed that between 50 and 60 per cent 
of tires consumed in France are discarded 
| because of neglected cuts, the report ex- 
| plained. The full text of a summary of 

the report follows: 

The company trains a group of young 
| men to become experts in tire repairing, 
{with the ultimate result that the man 
'who buys this particular make of tire 
will feel that he is getting 100 per cent. 
If the purchaser is accustomed to ob- 
taining 10,000 miles from a competing 
|tire, this company would have him feel 
| that he can get 15,000 miles from its tire, 
|if he will give proper attention to it as 
‘soon as it has been cut or badly used. 
These experts are sent out and schools 


are established in the different districts. 
Exactly the same kind of service sta- 
tion and schools as in the United States 
i will be established in France. An expert 
was sent from the United States to or- 
ganize them, and to open a training 
school, 

The first service station was estab- 
lished in Paris, while the second will be 
situated at Casablanca, Morocco, where 
this American company has a contract 
| customer using 90 per cent of their tires 
jon 200 busses and 75 auxiliary motor 
cars. A large percentage of its business 
in France is in tires for commercial ve- 
hicles, and it is in repairing them that the 
young men in the Paris school are being 
| specially trained. The school is operated 
in a thorough manner, the pupils receiv- 
ing a diploma after competing their 
|course. The stations are equipped with 
| specially designed machinery, which can 
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| Complete 
| News Summary 


| Hardware Association. 
| the Department’s statement follows: 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is Classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 
i LA 


imately 20,000 men are employed in strip| manner in which such a loan is to be 
mining operations in the United States | floated, and before any such arrangement 


|is growing, particularly in Indiana, IIli- 


| range in capacity from 


/at the present time. 


Used in 20 States. 
Bitumin6us coal is stripped of its cover 


|and mined in 20 States of the Union. The | 


total production by stripping operations | 
nois. Missouri, Oklahoma, Montana and 
North Dakota. This output is equal to 
about 3 per cent of the total coal pro- | 
duced in all States. The strip mines! 
a few hundred to | 
day. The capital | 
a | 


4, Column 2.) 


several thousand tons a 
[Continued on Page 


Profits Increased 
In Hardware Trade 


Survey Shows Small-town Deal- 
ers in Most Favorable Position. 
Hardware dealers in towns with a 
population of less than 10,000 appear to| 
be in the most favorable position, with | 
67 per cent of the stores in these towns | 


| reported as being profitable, according 
| to a statement issued August 5 by the 


Department of Commerce, cased upon a 
survey made by the National Retail | 
The full text of | 


| man 


is made numerous conferences must | 
of necessity be had between the Minis- 
tries of Railways, Finance and Foreign, 
Affairs. 





| 
| 


Supply Bases Planned | 
For Alaskan Highway | 


Funds Are Authorized for Sta-| 
tions on McKinley Park Road. | 


The Secretary of the Interior Ray Ly- 
Wilbur, has authorized the ex-| 
penditure of $60,000 for the construction | 


‘this year of supply bases along the line | 


of the McKinley Park road in Alaska, 
the Department of the Interior an-}| 
nounced August 5. | 


These bases will make possible the} 
rapid cone wares of the road, which it} 
is expected will be completed within two | 
years, it was added. The road is 73 
miles long, connecting the Alaska Rail- 
road with Copper Mountain, at the base | 
of Mount McKinley.- A hotel is to be, 
erected on Copper Mountain. 

Following is the Department’s 
nouncement in full text: 

Completion 6f the McKinley Park | 


an- | 


| from _ 1,267 hardware retailers the Na-| Alaska Railroad to Copper Mountain, a} 

tional Retail Hardware Association re- distance of 73 mfles, within two years, | 
ports that dealers in towns of under 10,-| was assured by action of Secretary Wil- | 
| 000 appear to be in the most favorable| bur in authorizing additional work on the 


| cent 


i and return on investment were slightly | Mount MeKinley, highest mountain in 


| Road through Mount McKinley National | 


Based upon. detail reports received Park, from the entrance station on the| 


position, 67 per cent of their 883 stores | project this season. 
being reported profitable, against 60 per! This road is being constructed by the | 
cent of the 384 stores in Jarger cities! Alaska Road Commission for the Na-| 
and 65 per cent of all stores reporting.| tional Park Service. The road is now 
Even in towns of under 1,000, 75 per|open to Sable Pass, Mile 38, and is suit- 
of the merchants who sold over} able for motor traffic to Igloo Camp, | 
$25,000 reported making money. Rela-| Mile 34. The additional work authorized | 
tively few retailers who sold less than| by ‘the Secretary provides $60,000 for | 
$40,000, however, reported satisfactory| opening up and stocking supply bases | 
earnings on sales, small stores in large! before winter closes down so that next | 
cities experiencing the greatest difficul-| spring construction can be rapidly 
ties. pushed, 

While both total earnings on sales Copper Mountain 


is at the foot of 
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150 Square Miles Covered. 


“The area comprised in the agree- 
ments covering the three domes of Ket- 
tleman Hills is 150 square miles, of 
which slightly over 53 square miles is 
owned by the United States. It is sim- 
ply as a large landowner that the Fed- 
eral Government has been able to exer— 
cise a degree of control over the Kettle- 
man Hills development. ‘ 

“The three agreements entered into are 
primarily between the Government land- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.1 


| Street Railway Strike 


Subject of Conference 


T. E. Mitten to Discuss New Or- 
leans Situation. 


Thomas E. Mitten, Philadelphia tran- 
sit operator and originator of the plan 
for cooperation with labor which bears 
his name, will confer August 6 with the 


Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, it 
was announced orally August 5 at the 
Department of Labor. : ; 

The Secretary and Mr. Mittten will 
discuss the New Orleans street railway 
strike, with a view of considering aspects 
of the Mitten plan that might be ap- 
plied to the situation in New Orleans, it 
was announced. 

The Mitten plan embraces several as- 
pects of cooperation with labor. Under 
the plan the employes assist in the sale 
of stock of the Philadelphia Rapid Tram- 
sit Company, participate equally with 
the management in certain profits, are 


| allowed to buy stock of the company and 


have done so to the extent that they 
were represented on the Board of Diree~ 
tors of the concern, and cooperate to” 
prevent industrial disputes, it was 
pointed out. ~ 

After a strike called some time age, 
the New Orleans trolley workers are 
still out. W. H. Rodgers and Harry Dy” 


Dynes, of the Conciliation Service of the — 


Department, have been endeavoring to 
settle the trouble, it was stated at the 
Department. A 
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| Army Fliers Return 


From Canal Zone in 
Less Than 2] Hours 


Three Stops Were Made in 


Flight of 2,100 Miles to 
San Antonio, 
Texas. 


> 


The northbound trip of the recent 
round-trip flight between San Antonio 
and the Panama Canal Zone was made 
in an elapsed time of 20 hours and 20 
minutes, according to an announcement 
by the Department of War August 5. 
The northward trip avas 2,100 miles long. 

A summary of the official report on 
the flight issued by the War Department 
follows in full text: s 

An official report just received by the 
Chief of the Air, Corps, giving the de- 
tails on the recent round trip by air 
made from Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Tex., to France Field, Panama Canal 
Zone, by Lieuts. Westside T. Larson and 
Lawrence J, Carr, Air Corps, discloses 
the fact that the return trip was made 
in an elapsed time of 20 hours and 20 
minutes, with only three stops en route, 
viz.: Managua, Nicaragua; Minatitlan, 
Mexico, and Brownsville, Tex. 

The southbound trip to France Field 
was made in easy stages, the pilots tak- 
ing off from Kelly Field on June 25 and 
reaching France Field July 7. Stops 
were made at Muskogee, Okla.; Bolling 


Field, D. C.; Langley Field, Va.; Pope | 


Field, Fayetteville, N. C.; Redfern Field, 
Brunswick, Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Miami, Fla.; Havana, Cuba; Belie, Brit- 
ish Honduras; Managua, Nicaragua; 
David, Republic of Panama. 


Left at 3:30 a. m. 


On the return flight from France 
Field, Lieuts, Larson and Carr took off 
at 3:30 a. m., July 11, and reached Kelly 
Field at 11:50 m. that night. The 
southbound trip involved a total of 4,341 
miles and the return trip 2,100 miles, or 
a grand total for the round trip of 6,441 
miles. 

No difficulties were encountered during 
this long aerial journey save a damaged 
jropeller incurred in .taxiing along on 
soft ground after landing at Belize, 
British Honduras. A new propeller was 
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operate and maintain intermediate land- | character blend into one long dash of con- 
ing fields, lights, signal and radio direc- | stant amplitude. 
tion finding apparatus, and other struc- | 





ways and publish maps; to encourage | 
{the establishment of airports, airways, 
‘and other air-navigation facilities; to| 
study the possibilities in the development | 
\of air commerce, industry, and trade; to | 
recommend to the Secretary of Agricul- | 
ture, necessary meteorological service; to 
collect and disseminate information rela- | 
tive to air commerce and the state of the 
art; to advise with other governmental 
agencies engaged in research and devel- 
opment of air-navigaticn facilities and 
transfer funds for such work; to investi- 
gate, record, and publish causes of acci- 
dents; and to exchange with foreign gov- 
ernments cival air information, He may 
apply to civil aircraft, to such extent is 
jhe deems advisable, the laws and regula- 
tions relative to entry and clearance of 
vessels. 

Under the regulatory powers of the 
act, the Assistant Secretary for Aero- 
nauties will: Identify aireraft, license 
vaircraft and airmen, and suspend or re- 
voke licenses of aircraft or airmen; pe- 
riodically examine aircraft and airmen; 
rate air-navigation facilities and estab- 
lish air-traffic rues. Penalties are also 
provided for violations, 


Secretary of Commerce 
Took Over Airways 


Upon agreement with the Postmaster 
General, the Secretary of Commerce on 
July 1, 1927, took over the airways and 
air navigation facilities then under juris- 
diction of the Postmaster General (save 
airports and terminals, which by law| 
may be transferred to the jurisdiction of | 
municipalities concerned under arrange- | 
ments subject to approval by the Presi- | 
dent). | 

The act aiso provides that the Presi-| 
dent may set apart-and protect air-space | 
|reservations for defense, public safety, | 


ent of Stations and Operation of Law Govern-| 
ing Commercial Flying Explained. 


establish and maintain civil airways; to|ters; when flying on the airway these | 


A visual method of receiving radio- 
tures and facilities (excepting airports) | beacon signals for air navigatio. is being | 
used as aids to navigation; to chart air- | developed in order to determine the rela- | 


tive merits of the aural and visual 


methods. 


Low power transmitters have been 
developed which may be placed at certain 
points to be utilized as course markers, 
indicating the distance progressed over 
the airway and change of course. 

Research has continued with the object 
of installing radiotelephony between 
planes and ground and the year closed 


| with a number of installations in actual 


use on five routes. By telephony, pilots 
in flight ean be furnished specific weather 
or other navigation information supple- 


,geles, Calif., to be general counsel of 


menting the general forecasts given at 


their departure ports. 

The department has continued the ra- 
diotelegraph weather and dispatching 
service taken over from the Post Of- 
fice Department on July 1, 1927, and tele- 
type machines have been installed at 
some stations. With these, weather or 
other information written on one machine 
is automatically written out on tape at 
all other stations in the circuit. The 
weather conditions in sections of the 
transcontinental airway are thus avail- 
able to all interested. 

Under the air commerce 


act, the 


| United States Weather Bureau has es- 


tablished along the airways 49 new up- 
per air stations and 110 additional air- 
ways weather reporting stations. De- 


partment of Commerce caretakers at 69 | 


intermediate fields also report weather 
conditions to central Weather Bureau of- 
fices where general forecasts are com- 
piled and distributed by radiotelegraphy 
along the transcontinental and by tele- 
graph or by telephone in other sections 
of the country. 


Weather Forecast 
Sent Out Hourly 
Each hour the weather information 


n of We eather Service George: E. Farrand 
| For Aviation Show 


Named Counsel for 


Federal Farm Board 


Pacific Coast Attorney Said 


To Have Wide Knowledge 
Of Agriculutre and 
Cooperatives. 
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|Sliding-scale Duty 


Postage Required 


On Mail to Be Carried on World Trip On Sugar Is Opposed 


Letters and Po 


The Post Office Department gave no- 
| tice orally, August 5, that unless postage 
is fully prepaid letters and postal cards 
will not be despatched on the world.trip 
of the “Graf Zeppelin.” The dirigible, 
which reached Lakehurst, N. J., August 
4, on its second trans-Atiantic flight, 


st Cards Deficient in Stamps Not to Be Dis- 
patched on ‘Graf Zeppelin.’ 


The Federal Farm Board on August | Will start August 7 on a tour of the 
5 took another step toward the comple- | World from Lakehurst to Lakehurst, via 
tion of its organization by the appoint- | es ae sens +e 

arr a ostal rates for 
ree of aicorge E. Farrand, of Los An. | 955 for each letter and $1.78 for each 
| postal card. Letters and cards should 
|be plainly marked in accordance with 
instructions issued by the Department. 


the Board, 


The announcement was made after 
brief meeting of the membership. It was 
stated that no action had been taken on! Postage Deficient 
the various questions before the Board. | Rone Mail 
The Board still has under consideration | On Considerable Mai 


the situation in several points of grain} The Department makes this announce- | 
export where congestion exists as the re-| ment at this time because hundreds of 
sult of heavy movement of grain to sea- | letters and postal cards are being re- 
board. . |ceived at both Lakehurst and New York 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur | City with insufficient postage. These 
M. Hyde, ex-officio member of the | mailings, it was explained, are not to be 


| 


By Senator Connally 


Ultimate Cost to Consumer 
Would Be More Under 
_ Smoot Proposal Is 
Claim. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
} 


!“By German Airship L. Z. 127 from) 
Lakehurst to Lakehurst” or if intended | 
for delivery at or from one of the three | 
intermediate points at which the airship | 
is scheduled to stop, then the latter part | 
of the indorsement should read from, 
Lakehurst to Friedrichshafen, from 
Lakehurst to Tokio, or from Lakehurst to 
Los Angeles, as the case may be. They | ae : 
should also bear the ‘Par avion” (by air proposal for a sliding scale of tariff rates 
mail) label where practicable. These ar-|on that commodity should become law, 


ticles, regardless of how addressed, will | : 
by fevnurdel te New York! where they | #ccording to Senator Connally (Dem.), 
of Texas, a minority member of the Sen- 


will be prepared for dispatch by the , : 

“Graf Zeppelin.” _ | ate Committee on Finance. The sliding 

= f Basset ie any of gees scale is the formula which Senator Smoot 

cles be despatched by air en route to t : 7 

New York the air mail fee applicable (Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the Com 
mittee, proposes as a basis of fixing sugar 

tariff rates, the tariff to go upward as 


for such additional service must be fully 
prepaid in addition to the regular post- 

the price goes down and downward as the 
\price goes up, with fixed maxima and 


age and special fee quoted above. Mail 
minima. 


Sugar would cost more to the ultimate 
consumer than it does’ now if the Smoot 


Board, and Carl Williams, a member, 
called at the White House August 5 but 
it was explained that none of the prob- 
lems confronting the Board was dis- 
cussed at any length. 

The full text of the Board’s statement 
announcing the appointment of Mr. Far- 
rand as general counsel follows: 


The Federal Farm Board announced | 


today the appointment of George E. Far- 
rand, of the firm of Farrand & Slosson, 


Mr. Farrand is generally recognized as 
being one of the eminent and outstanding 
lawyers of the United States and is par- 
ticularly experienced in cooperative law. 
He has been general counsel for many 
years of the California Fruit Owners 
Exchange, the California Walnut Grow- 
ers’ Association and the Milk Producers 
of Southern California, and many other 
agricultural cooperatives and producer 
organizations. 


| knowledge of the agriculture of the 
| United States and the Board feels that 


it is particularly fortunate in securing 


| his services. 


Mr. Ferrand has an extensive law 


Mr. Farrand has a wide , 


shipped to the flyers on a Pan American | 
Airways plane from France Field. The 
fiyers report that at Belize they called on! 
the Governor and visited the only place 


or other governmental purposes. = 
several States may do likewise when not | 
in conflict "~ the —— ‘cog 
: ee * lished by the resident or with civi or) 
weigtes trex wean to Managua, Nica-| nilitary airways designated under the | 
ragua, a distance ‘of 378 miles, they | 2¢t- Air navigation amine, of the | 
headed down the coast to Puerto Barrios | ©°vernment og an oe for 
and then across the valley to the west Public use by the head o —— 
of Tegucigalpa to Fonseca Bay, following | 4¢partment or agency. 
a line of yoleanoes about 15 miles inland| Under the law, the Secretary of the 
to Managua, Nicaragua. They saw three|Treasury may designate ports of entry 
active volcanoes, two of which gave forth | for aircraft, detail customs men, and by 
a steady stream of smoke while the third | Tegulations apply laws relating to cus- 
belched forth a great black puff every toms and public health. The Secretary 
58 seconds. From Havana, Cuba, to|/o Labor may designate ports of entry 
Belize, they flew a stretch of 206 mifes | for air immigrant aliens, detail men, and 
over water. a | apply intmigration ag et 
J iv Fi ; 0 ar may designate mill 3 ays 
it ities es eeu Pitta duly Pr, |r prescribe rules and regulations for 


their plane, and after an 8-hour test the use thereof. 


; tions, and otherwise, the department has | 


|owned or operated by the Federal Gov- | 


| along the airways in connection with the | 


practice and was asked to accept as a 
public service to the country. He will 
be in Washington on Monday, August 
12, to take up his duties with the Board. 


and forecasts are broadcast from the 
Airways radio stations for information 
of pilots in flight and airports within 
range of the radio stations. Three 
broadcast stations are now in operation 
and 22 are under construction and will 
be in operation before the close of this 
year. 

Through its bulletins, rating regula- 


Mr. Smoot Expects 
Plan to Be Approved 


assisted the development oi the‘airport 
system, More than 900 municipal, com- | 


mercial, Army, and Navy are in opera- | . 
President Believed Not to 


tion with 921 more airports and fields 

proposed. The air commerce act pro- ae ° 
Oppose Sliding-scale Tariff 

On Sugar. 


vides that civil airports shall not be 


ernment. Under its provisions, however, 
as aids to navigation, the department 
has installed 282 intermediate fields 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


flight they took off on the morning of 
July 11 under clear weather conditions. 
It was not long, however, before they 
encountered the worst sort of weather, 
and for more than an hour they were 
baffied by the heavy black clo de Al. 
though they climbed to an altitude x Pia. 
000 feet, they appeared unable to “rite 
above them. An hour later the storm 
cleared sufficiently to enable them to 
start for Managua, via David. 


Stop for 25 Minutes, 


Arriving at Managua, a distance of 552! 


miles from France Field, at 8:50 a. m. 
Central time, the Marines at that point 
gave the flyers quick service, had break- 
fast ready for them, repaired an oil leak 
in the hose connection, and had every- 
thing in readiness for them to take off 
25 minutes later for their next stepping 
point. During the stretch of 691 miles 
of Minatitlan, Mexico, they encountered 


severe storms, the ground being obscured | 


by clouds for several hours. They caught 
a glimpse of the Gulf of Mexico about 
40 miles east of Porto Mexico, turned 
west and landed at Minatitlan at 
3:15 p. m. 


Several times during this stretch of 


their trip the clouds became so dense that | 


they landed at Minatitlan the small fiy- 
ing field was practically deserted. When 
their presence was made known, the 
most courteous service including diplo- 
matic attentions was given them. 

It was not until an hour later that 
they were able to take off from Minatit- 
lan for Brownsville, Texas, a distance of 


614 miles, and they reached the Texas | 


border town at 9:50 p. m. Here they 
took on 50 gallons of gasoline, and left 
20 minutes later for Kelly Field, a 
distance of 243 miles. Low clouds forced 
them to fly at an altitude of about 400 
feet, and they arrived at Kelly Field at 
11:50 p. m. 

The airplane which Lieuts. Larson and 
Carr used was a standard A-3 Attack 
type (Curtiss Faleon) equipped with a 
D-12 engine. No extra tanks or other 
unusual equipment were installed in this 
plane, it being one of a number in every- 
day srvice at Kelly Field. 


Four Air Lines Carry 
Express in Mexico 


Live Animals Transported at 
Bonus of 25 Per Cent. 


Air express service was inaugurated 
en certain lines of the Mexican aviation 
company July 1, 1929; it was announced 
August 5 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

Air express services were inaugurated 
on the Mexico - Tampico - Brownsville, 
Tampico-Tuxpan, Vera Cruz-Merida, and 
Vera Cruz-Tapachula lines of the Mexi- 
can aviation company on July 1, 1929. 
Packages weighing up to 12 kilograms 
and valued up to 2,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately $1,000) will be carried. The rate 
per kilogram from Brownsville to Arri- 
aga, 2.80 pesos; 
Ciudad del Carmen, 2.80 pesos; Cozumel, 
4.00 pesos; Merida, 3.50 pesos; Mexico 
D. F., 2.00 pesos; Minatitlan, 2.60 pesos; 
San Jeronimo, 2.80 pesos; Tampico, 1.50 
Pesos; Tapachula, 3.50 pesos; Tuxpan, 
1.60; Vera Cruz, 2.00 pesos; Villaher- 
mosa, 3.00 pesos. The minimum charge 
will be for one-half of 1 kilogram, and 


any fraction thereof will be figured as’! 


500 grams. The lowest charge will be 
fixed at 1 peso, or approximately 50 
cents. Should a package exceed in vol- 
tme & cubic decimeters per kilogram of 
weight, the charge will be volume. The 
©ompany will bear responsibility for loss 
er damage to the extent of 50 pesos per 


Campeche, 3.50 pesos; 


Restrictions on 


| Foreign Aircraft 


£ + =~! 

Aircraft of the armed forces of a for- 
eign country may navigate in the United | 
States only upon an authorization order 
of the Secretary of State. The ciyil air- 
leraft of a foreign country may navi- 
jgate in the United States, except in car- 
tying on. interstate or intrastate eom- | 
| merce, when there is’ reciprocity between | 
|the countries. | 

With the organization of an Aeronau- 
ties Branch, composed of both existing | 
and newly created agencies of the De- 
partment of Commerce, a general light- 
ing, mapping, and radio program of con- 
| struction and research was inaugurated 
and the formulation of regulations be- 
un. 
, On the basis of air navigation facilities 
consisting of standard, powerful, rotat- 
ing light beacons at 10-mile intervals, 
supplemented by boundary-lighted inter- 
|mediate fields at approximately each 
third site, the first airway lighted by the 
Department was about completed by the| 
end of 1926. By June 30, 1927, there 
were similarly equipped 4,121 miles of 
airways, including the 2,041 miles pre- 
| viously lighted by the Post Office Depart- 
ment: and on June 30, 1928, the total 
was 5.880 miles. It is estimated that by 
the end of the fiscal year 1928-29 the 
total lighted mileage will be 10,700, in- 
cluding not only mail routes, but non- 
mail airways. A tabulation of the lighted | 
airways, with mileage and the lighted 
mileage, follows: 

Airway miles, A; lighted miles, B: 


New ‘York-Boston.. 
St. Louis-Chieago ....., 
Dallas-Kansas City 
Kansas City-Chicago . cee 
Los Anveles-Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City-Pasco 
Los Anyeles-San ra neisce 
Chicage-Twin Cilies 
Madison Branch 
PueLlo-Cheyenne 
Louisville- Cleveland 
Chicago-New york 
San Pranciseo-Sall Lake Cily 
)}Parran Branch 
Salt Lake City-Omaha 
Oma ha-«‘hicago 
A\ilanta-New York 
New Orleans-Athinta 
Cleveland- Detroit 
Tulsa-Ponea City 
San Franeisco-Seattle 
South Bend-Kalamazoo 
Cincinnati-Chicago . 
Kansas-City Omaha 
Cleveland-Albany 
Miami-Atlanta 
Kansas City-St. Louis 
Atlanta-Chicago 
New York-Alban) 
India napolis-Dayton 2 
Waynoka- Wichita 111 
Total 11,929 10,700 | 
In pursuance of the program, experi- | 
mental work has continued in connection | 
with the application of the radiobeacon | 
for use in air navigation, On June 30, | 
1929, aural type transmitting range sta- 
tions were in service at Key West, Des | 
Moines, Sterling (Ill.), Goshen (Ind.),| 
Cleveland, Bellefonte (Pa.), and New| 
Brunswick (N. J.). The) New Brunswick | 
range transmitter serves the New York- | 
Hartford and the New York-Washington | 
airways, as well as Bellefonte to New 
Brunswick. In receiving these range sig- | 
nals, the pilot may determine to which | 
side of the airway he is deviating by the | 
relative strength of ‘two dot-dash I 
shipment. An excess charge of 15 cen- 
tavos (approximately 7}. cents) per 100 
pesos extra value or fraction will be 
charged, Live animals, provided they do 
not menace or molest the passengers or 
pilots. will be carried at the regulary rate 
plus 25 per cent. (By Albert F. Nufer, 
Assistant Commercial Attache, Mexico, 


iJune 28, 1929.) 


| formances, 


aids to navigation program. 


Airport Rating 
‘System Developed 


| 


to the suggestion that the bill might be 
brought into the Senate ir tentative form, 
subject to completion by later Committee 
amendments, he said there is no such 


| program and no likelihood of it, and that 


Coincident with the program for re- the bill will be complete whenever it is 


search and aids to navigation, there 
made effective December 31, 1926, re 
lations covering the design and test’ 
aircraft and for the test of engines te 
be marketed, and licensing and identi- 
fication of aircraft, the licensing of pilots 


and mechanics, and air traffic rules. Dur- | 


ing the past year, an airport rating sys-| ¥#° the first of the textile schedules up |privilege of constructing a station using | 


tem has been developed and regulations 
have been prepared covering the rating 
of flying schools, under the amendment 
of February 28, 1929, to the air com- 
merce act. The applications of these 


Ue | 


and other regulatory’ provisions of the! 


act are made possible through an organi- 
zation of engineers and. inspectors. 
After five years of demonstrated suc- 
cess with air majl over the transcon- 
tinental line, the Post Office Department 
inaugurated in 1926 a great program of 
contract air-mail routes and arranged ‘to 
tranefer the Government-operated trans- 
continental to private interests. On the 
passage of the air commerce act, theve 
were 6,358 miles of airways, all confined 
t» mail service, in operation. On May 
1, 1929, 36 concerns were flying an aver- 
age daily mileage of 57,453, with pas- 
sengers, mail, and express, over 22,778 
miles of airways. Mail was being carried 


at an average annual poundage of 6,000,- | 


000 over 19,022 miles of air-mail routes, 
all under private enterprise, Table 40 
is a comparison of statistics of civil 
areonautics for the calendar years 1926 
to 1928, inclusive. 


‘Supply Bases Authorized 


For Park Road in Alaska 
(Continued from Page 1.) 

the world above its surrounding base. 
It is an ideal location for a tourist hotel 
which it is proposed to build and have 
ready for the tourist season of 1932. A 
magnificent view of the mountain will be 
had from the proposed hotel. It will 


|be the stariing point for guided trips 
Glacier. | 


on to the adjacent Muldrow 
The park highway will be one of the 
most scenic highways in North Ameriea, 
crossing four major passes—Sable, Poly- 
chrome, Highway, and Thorofare—from 
which remarkable views of the Alaskan 


| Range are had. 


With the completion of the highway 


|and proposed hotel it is expected that 


thousands of tourists will be attracted 


|to Alaska to make the Mount McKinley 


Park trip. Tourist traffic on the Gov- 


jernment owned Alaska Railroad is ex- 


pected rapidly to become one of the prin- 
cipal sources of revenue. This heavy in- 
crease of travel to Alaska will undoubt- 
edly result in additional and improved 
steamship facilities. 


For Every 10,655 Persons 


It is claimed that there are 4,426 mo- 
tion picture theaters in the United King- 
dom, known locally as “cinemas,” states 
Vice Consul, at Manchester, Wallace FE. 
Moessner, in a report made public Au- 
gust 5, by the Department of Commerce, 
Full text of the report follows: 

On a basis of population there 
therefore, one theater to every 10,655 
persons in Great Britain, Of the 432 
houses licensed for the exhibition of 
motion pictures it is ~: timated that about 
390 have daily (except Sunday) per- 
while the remainder either 
show films as part of some other form 
of entertainment, or only occasionally. 
It is thought that perhaps the same per- 


centage will apply to the whole country. | of 57 per cent, it is stated in advices from | 


is, | 


The Senate Committee majority held 
The 


eg submitted, whatever date that might be. | 


its first evening session August 5. 


cotton schedule was again before the|of 500 watts power, were filed with the ! Commission’s attorney. 


Committee majority, resulting in a num- 
ber of changes in the schedule. This 


for consideration. 
attention by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, when 
the bill was before the lower House, and 
that subcommittee supplemenied _ its 
hearings by visiting textile centers. to 
verify information submitted to it. 


While it was stated on behalf of the | 


committee that a number of increases 
and decreases had been made, as com- 
pared with the House rates, including 
cutting ni half the rates on gloves made 
of fabrics knit on a warp-knitting ma- 
chine (that is, from 60 per cent ad valo- 
rem to 30), and when made on other than 
a warp knitting machine (from 50 per 
cent ad valorem to 25 per cent), Chair- 
man Smoot made no rates public. The 
Committee also considered items relating 
to handkerchiefs, cotton underwear, and 


| dispatched on the German dirigible, but 


will be returned to the senders wherever | 


| possible or turned over to the Dead Let- 
ter Office for further disposition. 


The full text of instructions for mail- | 


|ing letters and postal cards in the air- 
ship follows: 


By arrangements with the representa- | 
tive for the flights of the German airship | 
'“Graf Zeppelin,” ordinary letters (not | 
| exceeding one ounce in weight) and post | 


Los ‘Angeles, Calif., as general counsel. | cards will be accepted for dispatch by the | 


|“Graf Zeppelin” scheduled to sail August 
7, 1929, on a round-the-world cruise 


starting and ending at Lakehurst, N. J.,| 
Tokio, | 


\via Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
Japan and Los Angeles, Calif. 


For dispatch on the flight the following | 


special fees will be charged: ; 

When addressed for delivery in or via 
Germany—For letters, $1 each; for post 
eards, 50 cents each. ‘ 

When addressed for delivery in or via 
Japan—For letters, $2 each; for post 
cards, $1 each. 

When addressed for delivery. in or via 
the United States whether landed from 
the airship at Los Angeles or Lake- 
hurst— 

For letters, $3.50 each; for post cards, 
$1.75 each. 

The foregoing special fees are in ad- 
dition to the regular postage which will 
be 5 cents for each letter and 3 cents 
for each post card, and in addition to the 
fee for special delivery or for additional 
air mail service (registered letters and 
cards will not be accepted). 

Articles to be dispatched by the airship 
“Graf Zeppelin” on this round-the-world 
|eruise must be marked by the senders 


| 


Broadcasting Permits 
Sought for Louisville 


| 
} 
| 


‘Four Applicants Seek to 
Erect Station Using 500- 
watts Power. 


1 ee 
Four applications from interests in 
| Louisville, Ky., for permission to estab- 


lish a broadcasting station in that city, 


| Federal Radio Commission August 5. 
Each of the applications requests the 


It was given close) either 1,010 or 610 kilocycles with 500) San Francisco, 326 Federal building; al- 


| watts power and unlimited time. — 
The Commission at the same time an- 
nounced the receipt of existing broadcast- 


|ing licenses, and one for permission to | 


| construct a new citation. The applica- 
|tions are as follows: 

New station, applicant, Liberty Bank 
& Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. Application 
|for radio broadcasting station construc- 


tion permit requests authority to erect ‘a | 


new station using 1,010 or 610 kilocycles, 

500 watts power, and unlimited time. 
New station, applicant, Franklin Title 

& Trust Co., and Franklin Bond & Mort- 


gage Co., Louisville, Ky. Application for | 


radio broadcasting station construction 
| permit requests authority to erect a new 
station using 1,010 or 610 kilocycles., 500 
| watts power, and unlimited time, 


forwarded by the Graf Zeppelin upon 

delivery by the airship at Friedrichsha- 

fen, Tokyo, Los Angeies, or on comple- | 

tion of the cruise at Lakehurst, will be) Senator Connally says the design of 

forwarded onward to destination by the the Smoot scale proposal is to fix the 
price, with a rate higher than at present, 
and says it will not only “fix the price” 
but “will also fix the consumer.” He 


ordinary means, 
Despatch in the manner indicated is 
says Chairman Smoot wants a tariff on 
sugar as high as the Senate will stand. 


not guaranteed and if the round-the- 

world flight should not be made for any 
He says “the President seems to have 
adopted the idea of a sliding scale on 


reason, the articles prepaid and marked 
| for despatch thereby will be returned to 
the tariff in general” and that “it. ap- 
pears he has gone over to the high pro- 


the senders unless also marked with al- 
ternative indorsement for despatch by 

tectionists who demand a general increase 
of rates all down the line.” 


the ordinary means. 
Text of Statement. 





All articles for despatch on this flight 

the articles will be sent to the Division | 7? 
of Dead Letters for appropriate dis- ete et ee ae 
Bae ey rae mittee are meeting in secret to fix the 
H ° amount of added burdens which the peo- 
Hearings Announced 

“sliding scale” on sugar. The Chairman 
wants a tariff on sugar as high as the 


should bear the name and address of the 
sender in order to assure their return in 
| sonel statement follows: 
| A cachet will be used on the articles, Out of the mystery room in which Re- 
| ple of the United States are to bear in 
|order to reward contributors to the Re- 
e e 
_ By Trade Commission 
| Senate will stand. 
To get an increase he realizes that he 


case the flight is not made. Otherwise 

| despatched on this flight. publican members of the Finance Com- 
| publican campaign comes Senator Smoot’s 
must decorate and adorm the boost in 


Charges of Unfair Competi- 


| tion and Misrepresenta- 
tion to Be Heard. 


| 
' 


The calendar of public hearings for 
| August 7, 8 and 9 have just been an- 
|nounced by the Federal Trade Commis- 
| sion. The hearings will ‘be before trial 
| examiners. The announcement follows 
in full text: 

_ Flynn and Emrich Company, of Bal- 
timore; New Haven, Conn., Wednesday, 
| August 7; 9 a. m., 163-M U. S. Post Of- 
| fice building; alleged unfair competition; 
| Edward M. Averill, trial examiner; 
| Henry C. Lank, commission’s attorney. 
| Docket 1584. 
| Feldbaum & Spiegel, Inc., of New 
| York; New York, Thursday, August 8, 


sugar with an attractive and illusive 
|front. It is claimed that it will fix the 
| wholesale price of sugar around 6 cents. 
|It is advanced as a price-fixing device. 
President Coolidge vetoed farm relief 
on the ground that it was price-fixing 
legislation. President Hoover concurred 
in that view. They said it would not 
work, They said it was vicious. Will a 
little “sugar coating” make what was 
nauseating to the Presidential nostrils, 


palatable and pleasing to the Executive 
taste? » 


Preisdent’s Stand Considered. 
| 


President Hoover as reported in the 
|press is “interested in a sugar tariff 
; which would protect both the producer 
| and the consumer.” If President Hoover 
can find such a sugar tariff, he will per- 


other articles of wearing apparel, lace 
curtains, nets, pillow shams and other! Storage Co., Louisville, Ky. Application | 
similar fabrics and articles, including |for radio broadcasting station construc- | 
Jacquard-figured rag rugs. A variety|tion permit requests authority to erect a | 
of cotton products, including celoths,| new station using 1,010 or 610 kilocycles, | 
yarns, sewing threads, tire fabrics, pile | 500 watts power, and unlimited time. | 
fabrics, table damasks, quilts, and other| New station, applicant, Louisville | 
products, were disposed of. | Taxicab & Transfer Co. Application for | 


New station, applicant, The Fireproof | 


Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana,|Tadio broadcasting station construction | 


majority leader in the Senate, stated | perm! 
orally August 5 that the Finance on! : 
mittee in considering the cotton schedule | watts power, and unlimited time. _ 

of the tariff bill “made several important! New station, Shortwave & Television 
changes.” . The rates in the House bill | Laboratory, Ine., Boston, Mass. Appli- 
on the schedule on flax, hemp and jute, | ation for radio broadcasting station 
Senator Watson said, were approved by | construction permit requests the author- 


t requests authority to erect a new 


the Finance Committee without change. |ity to erect a new station using 1,420) 
i 


kilocycles, 250 watts, full time using two- 
third time in conjunction with television 
transmitter. 


n the cotton schedule, it was said that 
the Committee is writing a new para- 
graph covering tapestries, an amend- 
ment covering infants’ hose to put them| Station WKBH, Joseph Callaway (Cal- 
in the same category as women’s hose,|laway Music Co.), La Crosse, Wis. Ap- 
and a new paragraph will be supplied} plication for modification of station li- 
covering cotton shirts, |eense requests the authority to move 

Senator Smoot said that the program studio from 221-233 Main St, La Crosse, 
of the Committee was first to dispose of | to Fourth and State Streets. La Crosse, 
everything that had been passed over. 18. : F 1 ‘ 
including possibly the entire spirits and|__ Station WHB, WHB Broadcasting Co., 
beverages schedule (Schedule 8). which; Kansas City, Mo. Application for con- 
had been passed over en bloc during the sent to voluntary assignment requests 
previous week. The sugar scheduie|the authority to transfer the’ license of 
(Schedule 5) also has been held over , Sweeney Automobile School to the above 
pending the hearing of beet and cane named applicant. ‘ 
sugar representatives before the Com-| _ Station WLBW, Topeka Broadcasting 
mittee on August 7. | Association, Inc. Application for radio 

The Committes, dénator Bincat also | broadcasting sation license eovers con- 
announced, completed the schedule cov- 
ering flax hemp and jute and has given 
consideration to the schedule covering 
silk and rayon with the hope of early 
decision on those items. 

The schedule on wines and spirits, Sen- 

ator Shortridge (Rep.), of California. 
stated orally August 5, will be considered zee = : arcane 
in a few days. The Senator. who is| the Consul at Bucharest, J. Rives Childs, 
chairman of the subcommittee which held | made public August 5 by the Department 
the hearings on wines and spirits, ex-| of Commerce. Full text of the statement 
plained that the Committee is awaiting | follows: 
/an amendment to be prepared by the| As compared with the number exported 
Prohibition Unit of the Depariment of| during 1926, the largest previous auto- 
the Treasury. motive year, the increase was 1,076 per 
cent, 

Trucks and buses found little demand 
during years previous to 1927; in 1919 


|install crystal control only. 

Station WSUI, University of Iowa, 
|Iowa City, Iowa. Application for radio 
broadcasting station construction permit 
{requests the authority to install crystal 
;control and an increase in power from 
{500 watts to 1 kilowatt, __ 


Rumania Increases Demand 
_ ‘ r 
k or Motor Cars and lrucks United States, 15 in 1921, 13 in 1925, and 
only 2 in 1926. A sudden demand arose 
in 1927, when the exports numbered 740, 


The total number of cars, trucks and 
buses exported from the United States 
to Rumania was 5,756 lest year, as com- The demand for passenger cars almost 
pared with 3,668 in 1927, or an increase| parallelled the growth of that for the 
commercial vehicle, 


. 


r|C 


| 
| 


Com- | station using 1,010 or 610 kilocycles, 500 | 


} 


| 


| struction permit issued April 3, 1929, to} 


10 a. m., 407 U. S. Courthouse, Broad- | form a marvelous engineering feat. The 
| way and Park Row; alleged misrepresen-| President seems to have adopted the 
|tation;. William C. Reeves, trial exam-| idea of a sliding scale.on the tariff in 
iner; James M. Brinson, Commission’s | %¢neral. In his message to Congress: he 
attorney. Docket 1380, | Stated that he was in favorsof a “lim- 
Flynn & Emrich Company, of Balti-| ited revision.” He favored increased 
| more; Waterbury, Conn.,. Friday, August | Tates on behalf of agriculture:and the 
'9, 9 a. m., 7 U. S. Post Office buiiding; | "¢vision of other rates only where some 
‘alleged unfair competition; Edward M.,| Particular industry had suffered. 
| Averill, trial examiner; Henry C. Lank,! The President has been sliding out of 
S Docket 1584. _ |that position gradually but surely. It 
_Hearings were held by the Commis- | appears that he has gone over to the 
;Sion on August 5 as follows: high protectionists who demand a gen- 
Everitt & Graf, Inc., of Milwaukee; eral increase of rates all down the line. 


It is certain that the sliding scale on 
sugar is so constructed as to insure a 
|rate higher than the present rate. That 
| is the objective of Senator Smoot. Sugar 
|is to cost more. Its design is to fix the 
price. It will also fix the consumer. 


It was developed in the hearings that 
beet sugar producers voluntarily sell 
their sugar at twenty cents per hun- 
dred less than the price of cane sugar, 
|'They still insist that the tariff be in- 
| creased on every pound consumed by the 
American people. 


The sliding scale will slide upward 
|rather than downward. When stripped 
of words and theories sugar will cost 
more than it costs now. That is. what 
Senator Smoot wants. Is that what 
President Hoover wants? Is that the 
President’s plan to “protect the con- 
sumer. 


lleged misrepresentation; John W. Addi- 
{son, trial examiner; William A. Sweet, 
|commission’s attorney. Docket 1611. 
Flynn & Emrich Company, of Balti- 
more; New York, 407 U. S. Courthouse, 
| Broadway and Park Row; alleged unfair 
|competition; Edward M. Averill, trial 
}examiner; Henry C. Lank, commission’s 
|attorney. Docket 1584, 

| The Armand Company and others, of 
|Des Moines, Iowa; Kansas City, Mo., 320 
|U. S. Post Office building; alleged price 
; maintenance; William W. Sheppard, trial 
jexaminer; Edward E. Reardon, commis- 
|sion’s attorney. Docket 1329. 

Adiel Vandeweghe and David .Fesh- 
back, of New York; New York, 407 U. 
S. Courthouse, Broadway and Park 
| Row; alleged misrepresentation; William 
°. Reeves, trial examiner; James M.’ 
Brinson, attorney. Docket 1383. 
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a total of 114 was exported from the | 


and grew in 1928 to the figure of 1,267. | 
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AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED W1ITHOUT COMMENT 


Radio Conditions 
In West Are Said 


To Have Improved Program for Unified Development Under Consideration, 


Says Director of Geological Survey. ; 


Commissioner Says Survey 
Has Shown Programs to 
Be Much Better than 


Year Ago. 


[Conlinued from Page 1.] 
commercial broadcasting stations now 
are operating at a profit. 

The full text of a statement prepared 
by Mr. Lafount, summarizing the results 
of his inspection, follows: 

The sale of radio receiving sets has 
been much larger during the summer 


than had been anticipated. Indications 
are that during the fall and winter 
months there -will be a very substantial 
increase in the sale of receiving sets over 
last year. 


There is plenty of talent in Los An-, 


geles, San Francisco, Seattle, and Den- 
ver. These cities are drawing from the 
Middle and Far West, and to some ex- 
tent from the East, with the result that 
the available supply of artists has in- 
creased 40 per cent in a year. California’s 
climate is party responsible for the as- 
sembling of artists in that State. 


Demand for Short Waves. 


The rapid strides made by aviation in 
the West is responsible for the demand 
for short waves by the many air trans- 
portation companies. I visited many of 
the landing fields of the West and I am 
convinced that radio facilities are essen- 
tial in the development of aviation. I 
was astounded at the tremendous growth 
of that industry, and of the comforts and 
safety of air travel. We must make radio 
communication available as an aid to 
aviation as rapidly as possible. 

The West is highly appreciative of the 
wonderful programs broadcast by the two 
, eastern chain broadcasting companies. 
These programs, originating in New York 
City, are extremely popular and 
thoroughly enjoyed. The western chain 
stations are also presenting programs of 
unusual merit. Little or no complaint is 
made about duplication of programs. 

Chain stations, ‘using sustaining pro- 
grams, can substitute for local any time 
the public wish, or at any time local 
talent is available. 

Senators, Congressmen, Governors, 
Mayors, Chambers of Commerce, all ex- 
tended a helping hand to me while in the 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE Unitrep States DalLy 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


|lord and its permittees and lessees, but 

supplemental to these agreements are 
the endorsements of the Secretary of 
|the Interior’s program by the private 
| owners and their lessees, who are willing 
|to adopt the policy of delayed develop- 
ment as of mutual benefit. 

“The conservation committee selected 
at Los Angeles to represent all parties in 
interest has struggled with the problem 
for four months. First it was a process 
of self-education and then the missionary 
endeavor had to be extended to convince 
all the parties in interest, large corpora- 
tions as well as individual landowners or 
permittees, in all more than 50 in num- 
|ber, with a few fee owners yet to be 
|reached, whose lands, however, are on 
|the edge of the areas under considera- 
tion. 
| “The diversity of conflicting interests 
,and of personal viewpoints was as great 
|as these numbers suggest. Moreover, in 
;general, any slowing down of the ex- 
| ploitation of a natural resource like oil is 
|considered alien to the conservation 
| policy as applied to Kettleman Hills was 
necessarily a slow process. 


Business Logic Said 
To Be Inducement 


| 


“However, the obvious fact of over-| 


production of oil, especially in California 
during this period of discussion, brought 
‘home to many the inevitable and disas- 
trous effect on crude oil prices of a flood 
of high-grade oil from Kettleman Hills. 
| This influenced many of the fee owners | 
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Operators in Kettleman Hills Oil Fields 


| Plan Agreement to Limit Production Giving Closed Seasons 
RON ee en | 


{Conservation Board has thus brought | 
| about a striking result in the field of | 
| conservation. 

“This arrangement in the Kettleman, 
| Hills oil field production problem indi- | 
| cates that, even in the presence of a wild 
discovery well wasting gas in enormous | 
| quantities, it is possible to settle many, 
of the problems of controlling the future | 
| production of the pool by conferences and 
| by mutual consent, rather than settling 
them over a mile under the ground. With 
| a great known pool of oil and gas it is 
| safe and intelligent to plot and plan be- 
| forehand, the way engineers are wont 
|to do, rather than to plunge in regard- 
jless of consequences. 

“In the long run, the selfish interests 
| of all involved are benefited by orderly 
engineering procedures. The most im- 
| portant thing to every one, oil owners, | 
| operators and public alike, is to secure | 
| the maximum yield of valuable oil prod- 
‘ucts from the pool. 

“The part which the development of ; 
}oil has played in the rapid advance in 
prosperity in the United States would 
perhaps be hard to determine, but it is 
clear that oil plays a large part in our 
| international commerce and in our na-| 
; tional wealth. The life of the oil fields | 
is necessarily limited. We must face 
| squarely the fact that that part of our 
| prosperity which is dependent upon oil} 
| production will inevitably decline. 


|Prevention of Waste 


Is Immediate Problem 


| text follows. 


| ture for the guidance of hunters, sports- 


|of wild life. 


| tion, camping outfits, and other outdoor | 


Laws Are Compile | The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
August 5, 1929. 


For Hunting Game 12 m.—B. B. Meek, of California, called 


|to pay his respects. 

12:15 p. m—The Secretary of Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

Remainder of day—Spent with secre- 
tarial staff and in answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


Department of Agriculture 
Issues Poster for Dis- _| 
play in Public 
Buildings. 


The Department of Agriculture has Five Delegates Are Named 


just issued the poster on open seasons} For City-Planning Congress | 
for game during the season 1929-30, it _—— 


was announced by the Department onl sa United a - appotaie’, a 
August 5. Th i | delegates to atten Gee 
g e€ announcement in full Congress on Housing and City Planning 
: to be held in Rome in September, accord- 
Open Seasons for Game, 1929-30”! ing to an announcement by the Depart- 
is the title of a poster issued by the | ment of State, August 5, which follows 
United States Department of Agricul-| in full text: : 
| The following have been oupvinted 
. .. | delegates on part of the Department o 
ge eer officials, and others mi Commerce to the International Congress 
the United States and Canada interested |on Housing and City Planning to be held | 
in hunting seasons and the conservation | at Rome during September of = _ | 
Thi: at ‘ : Lawrence Veiller, secretary and direc- 
lly ree emer = published) |. National Housing Association, 105 
dee ined ig intended primarily for| Rast 22d Street, New York; Robert 
isplay in public buildings, chiefly in | Whitten, city planner, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
second and third class post offices in im-| New York; John J. Murphy, 105 East 
portant waterfowl states. The limited! 90q Street. New York; Aubrey Tealdi 
edition precludes extensive distribution | [niversity of Michigan, Ann Arbor: K. 
i ee = tig: gener-| Marie Dermitt, secretary, Civie Club of 
ally available to individuals through the | SAA Fe I ildi | 
cooperation of publishers of : | Sens Vee, See Rees Ses 


1 or various | p; 
sporting periodicals and of trade jour-| Pittsburgh., Pa. 


nals concerned with arms and ammuni-| 


Class I Railways Employ 
Larger Staff of Workers 


equipment. Some of these reproduce the | 
poster not only in the early fall issues | 
of their magazines, but in other num-| 


bers published during the hunting sea- | 


sn The number of employes of Class I 


F 


| Department of Agriculture. The full text 


| elapsed since the last infected fowls were | 


|to subscribe to the Government policy| “Just when this will begin to take 
|and program, even though the Federal) place it is hard to determine, but, pro- 
| officials could offer no other inducement | ducing as we do, 68 per cent of the oil 
'than this business logic. | which is being consumed, with only 18 

“The economics of the situation which | per cent of the world’s oil supply in our 
had inspired the President’s declaration | own fields, it is evident that there 1s dif- 
| of policy in March became more and more | ficulty ahead. It seems to me that it is| 
| understood and his remedy of curtail-| most important for plans to be worked 
|ment of drilling better appreciated as| out by mutual agreement which will stop 
| the months passed. | those wastes so prevalent in the oil in-| 
| “So it is that a slowing-down program dustry, including the waste of natural 
|is being now adopted for all three domes, | 845; the waste of storage above ground, 
| even before the productive area has been | and the 7 os due to es crack- | 
joutlined. The wells that have already | 'n& of oil into its most valuable con- 
jreached the producing zone, however, | He Reyer 
| outline a triangle 6%2 miles on its base} 4 —, Oe 
| trending soca and southeast, and| the oil which is left in the ground, due | 
1% of a mile across. to failure of present eo a the | 
| “Some 25 other wells are drilling in|} best engineering methods for bringing | 


| lie distribution. 


_The poster, compiled in the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, contains information 
concerning the hunting seasons in all 
the States and in Alaska, in the Prov- 
inces of Canada, and in Mexico and New- 
foundland. it is particularly useful as 
being the first publication ‘of the sea- 
son in which the changes in Federal and 
Canadian regulations for the taking of 
migratory birds are compiled for pub- 


sideration is given to State and provin- 
cial legislation on migratory game birds, 
some of which serves to restrict the 
open seasons prescribed in the national 
regulations of the two countries. In no 


“Beyond all this, the great waste is| event, however, may local laws extend | 


the hunting privileges on migratory 
birds allowed by the national regula- 
tions. The dates shown are the times 


In its preparation con- | 


west, and with their aid I was able to|the North Dome, which is much the 
accomplish much that otherwise would | larger of the three areas, having reached 


the oil to the surface. This failure is | when the birds may be hunted without | 
not based so much on the lack of engi-| violating either, State, provincial, or na- | 


| steam railroads as of the middle of May 
| was 48,789 larger than the number em- 
| shaped in mid-April, according to a com- 
pilation of railway wage statistics made 
| public, August 5, by the Bureau of Sta- 
| tistics of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission. Statistics for May show an 
| increase of 4,668 over the same month 
j last year. 

| The total number of employes at the 
{middle of May was 1,714,389 as com- 


|pared with 1,665,600 at the middle of 
| April, the statistics show. The com- 
| pensation for May totalled $250,745,324, 
| while that reported for April was $241,- 
| 235,474. 

The largest increase in the number of 
| employes was for that class employed in 
| maintenance of way and structures, 45,- 
| 026 more being employed in May for this 
work than in April. 





have been impossible. 


Reception Improved. 
Reception was without doubt improved 


materially by the November 11 alloca- | 
tion. There are, however, still some rough | 


spots which I hope can be ironed out soon. 

Everywhere I found the radio super- 
visors, under the Department of Com- 
merce, working in perfect harmony with 
all broadcasters and others interested in 
radio. They are doing a wonderful 
work and too much credit cannot be given 
to them. It is, however, unfortunate 
that they are without sufficient help, 
room and equipment. 

Radio dealers are well organized in all 
Western States and are doing some real 
constructive work. The radio broadcasters 
are also forming local organizations and 
many are joining the national organiza- 
tion. They. are adopting a code of ethigs 
and dignifying the profession a great 
deal, all of which is without doubt in 
the public interest. 

I have always known wesiern broad- 
casters were high-typed men and worthy 
trustees of the air. During my recent 
visit I have had an opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with them, and 
am now more convinced than ever that 
the west is fortunate in the type of men 
it has engaged in broadcasting. 


Listeners’ Clubs Organized. 

Listeners’ clubs are organized in many 
western cities and are doing some good 
work and furnishing valuable. informa- 
tion. In Butte, Mont., the club has 2,- 
000 active members, who employ a trou- 
ble man to check upon all local inter- 
ferences, remedying them wherever pos- 
sible. 

Some cities and States are passing, 
or have already on record, laws and ordi- 
nances against local radio interferences. 


In general I am delighted with the re- | 


sults of my trip. It has been very stren- 
uous but extremely educational to me, and 
I believe beneficial to those with whom 
I have made contact. I feel that they 
better understand the Commission’s 
problems, and certainly I know more 
about theirs. 

There is a great improvement in West- 
ern programs. Certainly there are yet 
stations which rely too much on phono- 
graph records and there is still too much 
advertising and talk over some stations, 
but generally speaking, programs are 
much better than they were a year ago. 


More educational features and better | 


music are directly responsible for the im- 
provement. 


Tulsa Radio Station 


Withdraws Its Appeal 
Full Time Operation on 850) 


Kilocycles Was Denied. 


Dismissal of the appeal -of Station 
KVOO, of Tulsa, Okla., operated by the 
Southwestern Sales Corporation, from the 
decision of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion denying it full time on the 850 kilo- 
cycle channel, was announced August 5 
by the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. 

The station, now operating on the 1,140 


kilocycles channel with half-time, sought | 


the channel now assigned to Station 


KWKH, at Shreveport, La., and WWL, | 


at New Orleans, La., on a time sharing 
basis. The adverse decision was rendered 
by the Commission on June 20, following 
protraeted hearings in which the Shreve- 
port station, owned by W. K. Henderson, 
president of Henderson Iron Works, of- 
fered in evidence approximately 160,000 
letters, 


The case is dismissed at the request of | 


the attorney for the appeliant accord- 
ing to the notice of the Court. The ap- 
peal was filed on July 10, and the Com- 


mission answered it in a statement of | 


facts on July 30. The full text of the 


Court’s notice of dismissal, served on | 


the Commission, follows: 


I. Henry W. Hodges, Clerk of the Court | 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
do hereby certify that an order of ap- 
pellant’s attorney, dismissing the appeal 
in the above-entitled cause, was filed in 
this office August’3, 1929, and the ap- 
peal has accordingly been entered dis- 
missed pursuant.to Rule 12 of this Court. 


depths varying from 1,500 to 7,000 feet | 
and most of these, under the terms of | 
the agreement, will be continued to the| 
|top of the oil sand. 
“Drilling activity in the Middle Dome 
|has been completely suspended and only | 
|two wells are being drilled in the South | 
Dome. Two wells only are producing | 
oil on the North Dome, and only two 
others may produce later under the} 
|terms of that agreement, but whenever | 
the discovery well is brought under full 
control, all production will be stopped. 
“The period of suspension extends un- | 
til January 1, 1931, for the Middle and | 
| South Domes, and until July 1, 1931, for | 
the North Dome Provisioa is made in| 
| all these agreements for an earlier termi- | 
/nation of the suspension if there devel- | 
ops an actual market need of oil from | 
| Kettleman Hills. 


(Output Potentially High 
\In North Dome Well 


“An index of the possible productivity 
of the North Dome is afforded by the 
record of the discovery well. 
end of August this well will have pro- 


per cent gasoline, together with some 


from the gas. 

On June 30, the Government royalties 
/on oil, gas, and gasoline, from this well 
for less than 8 months, amounted to 
$124,217.90. Unfortunately, the greater 
part of the gas has been wasted, over 
2,000,000,000 feet a month escaping to the 
air; and up to the latter half of June a 
|eonsiderable part of this gas escaped 
without having its gasoline content ex- 
tracted. 

“Within a few week, however, the new 
pipe line to San Francisco will largely 
reduce this continuing waste of dry gas. 


ernment is: willing to postpone its re- 
eeipts for further royalties until 1931. 


Dome agreements looks ahead to the fu- 
ture of the Kettleman Hills development 


quarter of a million dollars. This para- 
graph reads: 


“<In line with the Government’s policy 


ment contributes, the parties interested 
in the Kettleman Hills field undertake, 


committee or by other means, to consider 
operative method of developing this great 


and utilization at a minimum of operat- 
ing cost; such committee to report its 
progress from time to time to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and, when deemed 
opportune, the Secretary will propose the 


cooperative plan, by authorizing both the 
necessary acreage involved and the sub- 
stitution of a fixed and definite share in 
the output in lieu of the existing differ- 
ent rates of royalty for primary and sec- 
ondary leases.’ ” 

Secretary Wilbur made the following 
statement: 


dustrial need of San Francisco and prac- 
tically all of northern California. Nearly 
30 wells were in process of being. drilled 


delivering the gas where it could be used 
and when there was an overproduction 
of oil. 


feet and over, and the gas pressure is 
most necessary for bringing the oil to the 
surface, some program of preventing 
waste and of holding back the drilling op- 
erations was necessary. By prolonged ne- 
gotiations practical success has _ been 
achieved through the efforts of Dr. Smith, 

“There was a considerable portion of 


Before the | 
ducted 1,000,000 barrels of oil that is 90 | 


6,000,000 gallons of gasoline recovered | 


If this well can be shut in and all pro- | 
duction from the North Dome, the Gov- | 


“A significant paragraph in the North | 


and shows the interest that has been | 
aroused in the possibilities of economy in | 
a field where a well costs at least a/| 


of oil conservation, to which this agree- | 


by the appointment of a representative | 
a plan of unit development or other co- | 


structure with a maximum of production | 


necessary legislation enabling the Gov-| 
ernment’s participation in the proposed | 


“The discovery well was wasting a suf- | 
ficient amount of gas to supply the in-| 


at a time when there was no method of | 


“Since these are very deep wells, 7,000 | 


neering skill or knowledge of the laws} 
of physics, as it is upon the inevitable | 
desire of property owners and operators | 
for prompt results, regardless of the 


tional laws. | Canada of the closed season on yellow- 





One of the notable features of this! legs, plovers, and all species of the 
year’s national regulations is the ¢on-|smaller shorebirds, except Wilson’s| 
tinuation in both the United States and’ snipe, or jacksnipe, and woodcock. 


future. \s 


“The finger of history will point at} 
this present period in the oil industry as 
outrageously wasteful. and _ ineffective. 
The mishandling of a great exhaustible 
national resource will stand out more 
clearly as the supplies diminish, 

“The extinction of the buffalo is con- 
sidered one of the most dramatic and 


|damaging episodes in the life of our 


country,” but this extinction, while 
wasteful, was readily overcome by _re- 
placing the buffalo with the herds of do- 
mestic animals on our great plains and 
our prairies turned into farms. We can 
say that we gained in the long run by 
the transfer. 

“But such a process of replacement is 
| impossible in connection with our limited 
oil pools. A decade is a short period in 
the life of a nation, and yet judging from 
what the best authorities and experts 
in the field have to say, the passage of 
another decade will compel us to face 
rapidly diminishing domestic supplies of 
crude oil. 

“Past administration of the leasing 
j act by demanding drilling forced pro- 
duction when overproduction was caus- 
ing public loss by waste and was dam- 
aging the oil industry. Any delay in 
production which will permit time to 
master the situation in regard to proper 
handling of the oil question will be of 
advantage.” 





Steamer ‘Bremen’ 


To Carry Mail Plane 


Catapult Device for Launching 
Is Being Installed. 


The “Bremen,” transoceanic steamer, 

is equipped with a catapult device for 
carrying a mail seaplane, according to 
American Trade Commissioner J. T. 
Scott, at Hamburg, Germany, it was an- 
nounced August 5 by the Department of 
Commerce. Full text of the announce- 
| ment follows: 
This seaplane, which is a Heinkel mo- 
|noplane, type H. E. XII, with a 450- 
horsepower air-cooled Hornet motor, will 
| leave the S. S. “Bremen” one day before 
this vessel docks, for the purpose of af- 
fording more rapid transit of urgent 
post. The catapult device, which is at 
present being installed on the sun deck 
of the “Bremen” and which is about 16 
meters above the level of the sea, com- 
prises a turntable on which there is a 
rail track of about 20 meters length, on 
which a sledge is operated by compressed 
air. 

The seaplane is placed on this sledge, 
and when ready to start the turntable 
turned obliquely across the ship’s deck 
facing.the wind. The motor of the sea- 
plane is then set in motion and the 
sledge shot forward at enormous speed. 
In this manner the geaplane is shot into 
the air. The “Europa,” a sister-ship of 
the “Bremen,” ewvill also be equipped with 
a similar catapult device for carrying a 
mail seaplane. 

Experiments have been made in. test- 
ing a new method of landing or taking 
seaplanes on board a vessel which is al- 
ready at sea, It is reported that these 
experiments, which were carried out on 
board the North German Lloyd steamer 
| “Luetzow,” have proved very successful. 
| The device in question comprises a long 
sailcloth track of about 100 meters in 
length, which is attached to the stern of 
\the vessel. The latter end of the sail- 
/eloth is attached to the vessel in such 
la maner that the water stows in the 
sailcloth which becomes so taut that a 
| seaplane that alights on the water be- 
| hind this track can easily be drawn on 
| board. . 
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owl Pest Stopped 


By Control Measures | 


Upon First Outbreak 


Poultry Disease from Europe 
Discovered in June on 
Several Farms in 
New Jersey. 


A recent outbreak of the European 
fowl pest is believed to have been wholly 
eradicated, due to vigorous control meas- 
ures, it was stated on August 5 by the} 


of the statement follows: 

About the middle of June a strange 
poultry disease appeared on_ several 
farms in Morris County, New Jersey, and 
was found upon investigation by State 
and United States Department of Agri-| 
culture officials to be the dreaded Euro- | 
pean fowl pest. Vigorous eradication | 
measures were immediately taken by Dr. | 
John H. McNeil, State Veterinarian. All| 
the diseased and exposed birds on the in- 
fected farms, and several others exposed, | 
were destroyed within a period of two) 
weeks. As more than a month has 


burned, Department officials believe the 
outbreak has been eradicated. 

State and Government veterinary in- 
spectors at New York City, Jersey City, | 
Paterson, and Newark, have been making 
close observations at these market cen- 
ters for any signs of the disease, but 
none has been found. Likewise, frequent 
inspections of poultry in the territory 
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Small Increase Is Shown 
In Profits of Hotels 


Hotel returns for the United States as 
a whole have not increased materially 
since 1921; fallowing a rise of over 20 
per cent in the'preceding two-year period, 
it was stated August 5 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 


A nation-wide survey of the hotel in- 
dustry is reported in Hotel Management 
as being conducted by the Engineering 
Economics Foundation to determine the 
extent to which the industry is overbuilt. 


3 


| It is claimed that the considerable recent 


increasés in the number of apartment 
hotels has affected adversely hotels 
proper. 

It appears from this survey that, tak- 
ing the country as a whole, hotel returns 


| have not increased materially since 1921, 
| following a rise of over 20 per cent in the 


preceding two-year period. The com- 
bined aggregate liabilities from hotel 
failures for 1927 and 1928 were reported 
higher than the combined aggregate for 


| the 6 preceding years. 


The number of hotels in the United 
States is reported to have increased by 


|29 per cent since January 1, 1920, and 


the number of rooms by 47 per cent. 
The percentage of ogcupancy of repre- 
sentative hotel rooms in all parts of the 
country is reported to have declined from 
85.5 per cent in 1920 to 67.6 per cent 
in 1928, 

One solution offered to the problem of 
loss of trade by hotels, due to the in- 
creased competition of the tourist camps, 
is for the hotels themselves to build 
such camps as an adjunct to their hotel 
service. A few of the larger Western 
hotels are reported to have taken this 
step by adding an automobile court in 
which three and four-room bungaiows, 
completely furnished, are rented. 


surrounding the infected premises have | __—————————s—sss 


failed to show any further signs of the} 
pest. The manner of its introduction is | 
still undetermined. 

The outbreak was reported to the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Dr. F. R. Beau- 
dette, poultry pathologist of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Among the officials participating in the| 
eradication work were Dr. J. H. McNeil 
and members of his force, and Dr. A. 
McBride, Federal inspector at Newark, 
N. J. Dr. Hubert Bunyea, of the Wash- 
ington staff of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, made laboratory tests which con- 
firmed the belief of Dr. Beaudette that 
the disease was European fowl pest. 
Administrative oficials of both the State | 
and Federal bureaus of animal industry | 
deemed it inadvisable to institute re-| 
search, but concluded that no strange | 
disease should be allowed to obtain a} 
foothold, and pressed the work of eradi- 
eation. This was followed by “thorough | 
disinfection of premises, with a second | 
disinfection of laying and brooder houses. 





The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


NEW Fisher styling--- WEW 99 Horsepower Valve-in Head Engine 
NEW Controlled Servo Mechanical Brakes --.WEW Steering Gear 
NEW Road Shock Eliminator -WEW Double Acting Shock Absorbers 


NEW Non Glare Windshield - 


America has taken this new Buick to its heart. Millions 
have thronged to see it... tens of thousands have 
already placed orders . ; ; other thousands have re- 

uested demonstrations ; ; . all have found that in the 

ve major elements of motor car appeal—beauty, 
performance, comfort, safety, value—this new Buick 
with Body by Fisher strides far ahead of any other car 
in the entire quality field. 


New Fisher Styling 


The new Buick Bodies by Fisher are longer, lower, 
more luxurious. They reveal new Fisher styling— 
new beauty of line and appointment—new colors— 
which have won outspoken admiration. And they 
introduce a host of new features including the new 
Fisher Non-Glare Windshield for safer ni ft driving; 
new and richer upholstery; and new Seases and 
appoiatments of princely luxury. 


Pacemaker of Performance 


Moreover, Buick for 1930 reveals this same marked 
supremacy—this same increased leadership—in fleet, 


spirited behavior on the road. Its new and bigger 
Valve-in- Head engine—developing 99 horsepower— 
peosiees matchless new virility, pick-up, swiftness and 

exibility. A single drive will prove it the pacemaker 


of performance. 


And the same drive will disclose 


marvelous new handling ease, comfort and safety, due 


to a new and improve 


steering gear and new road 


shock eliminator; new double-acting shock absorbers 
which check both bound and rebound; and new con- 
trolled Servo enclosed mechanical brakes, the most 
effective braking system on any car in the world. 


See, Drive and Own This 


Bear in mind, this new Buick with 


New Buick 


its many advance- 


ments is offered at new low prices—in three new series 
and three new wheelbases, with only one standard of 

uality throughout—the finest in its field. Come see 
the new Buicks and arrange to drive one.. Among the 
14 attractive body types is exactly the Buick for you. 


*The new engine in the 132- and 124-inch wheelbase series 
develops 99 horsepower—and the new engine in the 118-inch 


series, 80)4 horsepower. 


EE 


NEW LOW PRICES — 


118” WHEELBASE 


5 Passenger Two-door Sedan, Model 40.,...+++++++$1235.00 
4 Passenger Sport Roadster, Model 44.......+2++. 1275.00 
5 Passenger Phaeton, Model 45.......+eeesee0e00+ 1275.00 
2 Passenger Business Coupe, Model 46......+...2+ 1225.00 
4 Passenger Special Coupe, Model 46-S.........+. 1265.00 
5 Passenger Four-door Sedan, Model 47..........+ 1295.00 


5 Passenger Four-door Sedan, Model 57.... 


+o +00 $1495.00 


4 Passenger Coupe, Model 58.....+eecesseeeeee00 1465.00 


132” WHEELBASE 


7 Passenger Sedan, Model 60......scecceeceeeces 
7 Passenger Limousine, Model 60-L.........2.000 
5 Passenger Four-door Special Sedan, Model 61..... 
» Model 64-C.......4. 
5 Passenger Coupe, M GB. ch eccncccvcvcccccces 


7 Passenger Phaeton, Model 69........eeseeeee08 


4 Passenger De Luxe 


1845.00 
1995.00 
1695.00 
1625.00 
1675.00 
1525.00 


These prices f. 0. b. factory. Special equipment extra. Buick delivered prices include only reasonable 
charges for delivery and financing. Convenient terms can be arranged on the liberal GMAC Time 
Payment Plan. Consider the delivered price as well as the list price when comparing automobile values. 


NE 


|this land belonging to the public domain,| It is said that experiments were 
|so that the Secretary of the Interior | equally successful when carried out dur- 
could proceed to bring about agreements | ing rough weather and it is quite pos- 
under the waste clauses of the leasing | sible that after this method has been 
act. This success in developing united | more perfected the two large steamers 
action for the Kettleman pool shows the | of the North German Lloyd will also be 
possibilities in handling other oil pools | equipped with this device, which will en- 
discovered or yet to be discovered. The | able seaplanes to be sent after these ves- 
conservation program of the Federal Oil sels when they are already at sea, 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


Canadian Factories 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


Corporation 


Builders of 


Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL: BUILD THEM 
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Agriculture 


Prospect for Peaches | 


Said to Be Injured — 
By Ravages of Pest 


Production Expected to Be 
Only One-third of Esti- 
| required to purchase and equip a strip | 


mates, Due to Plum ba nceray ing 


Curculio. | The land may cost $100 to $500 an 
| acre; a 6 or 8-yard stripping shovel costs | 


[Continued fr 
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Mines and Minerals : 


|Half Year’s Exports | Vatican Adopts Law 


Typewriter Exports to Turkey Increase 
Since Abolition of Arabic Alphabet) To Regulate Trade 


Methods and Costs of Surface Mining 
Explained in Recent Survey by Bureau Of Tires and Tubes 


Study Shows 19,000,000 Tons of Coal to Be Mined in 
Average Year by Open-pit Plan. 
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ard transportation systems is a great 
feat. 

Well or churn drills are used in pros- 
pecting and in blasting at 


Noted Through Removal 
Of British Rubber 


Restrictions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


stripping | 


Universal Decline in Prices. 


Foreign Trade 


Exports of office appliances for the 
| first six months of 1929 totaled $28,281,- 
| 015, says H. B. McCoy, Specialties Di- 
| vision, in a statement made public Au- 
| gust 5 by the Department of Commerce. 


!This is an increase of 8 per per cent 


AvTHorizep STaTEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Bena 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT RY THE UNITED STaTES Daity 


Commerce 


146 
per 
cal- 


lows: Nonlisting adding machines, 
per cent; duplicating machines, 42 
cent; typewriter parts, 26 per cent; 


| cent. 


Advance 19 Per Cent) spipments Abroad of All Office Appliances Expand, Says 
Department of Commerce. 


culating machines, 24 per cent, and bill- | 
ing and bookkeeping machines 1 per | 


Relations With Italy 


Exports Prohibited and Only 
Goods for Actual Use 


Accorded Free Entry 
To Be Admitted. 


————————— i . . 

: | $99,000 to $158,000, and a loading shovel | operations. The type to be used depends | 
sega re ceca oe = = ($15,000 to $26,000; locomotives cost | upon the character of the overburden of | 
ne ier part of this season were favorable | $6,000 and up; track costs $27 to $43 a | ore, the method of mining, and the equip- | 

or a large crop this year, are turning | +4, (about $2,000 a mile); dump cars| ment available. Piston drills or hammer | 


Merchandise intended for residents of 
the Vatican territory may be introduced 
free of Italian customs and tariff, and ex- 


United States exports of automotive .over’a similar period for ne and sol —s a oe — that o= 
rubber goods increased 19 per cent, from cent greater than exports for the last foreign trace in ollice appliances wir | 
2 ‘ : ’ | six months of 1928, it was said. reach new high levels during the balance 
a value of $20,813,300, during the first |of the year. It is expected that the last | 


out as a disappointment to consumer The full text of the statement follows: 


and producer alike, and the production 
is only about one-third of that expected 
for the season, due to the ravages of the 


cost $400 and up; and a tipple may cost | 
$3,000 to $130,000, depending on the 
amount of machinery installed. This 
equipment has to be placed and consider- | 


plum curculio, it was stated orally by the | 
Associate Chief of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, Dr. A. L. Quaintance, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on August 5. 

The present crop is particularly disap- | 
pointing, Dr. Quaintance said, in the |SU™METS: : 
Middle Atlantic States, the Central} Anthracite has been stripped some- 
States, and the South. Dr. Quaintance| what irregularly, but the yearly total 
explained that it is usually possible to|exceeds 2,000,000 tons. In all, an enor- 
curb the plum curculio, or peach worm, by ; mous amount of cover and coal has been 
means of spraying and other control|removed. Stripping is being done in the 


able overburden removed before the! 
mining of coal can be commenced. It is| 
|essential also that the coal be picked and | 
|sereened before it is shipped to con- 


| ble phosphate mines. 


drills are used at the metal mines (par- 
| ticularly for hard rock and bench work) 


| and also at anthracite pits. 


Well or Churn Drills 
Used in Prospecting 


Blasting is necessary at all but’ peb- 
Where well-drill 
holes have been put down it is necessary 


to chamber or spring the holes one, two, | 


or three times, occasionally more than 
that. 
relatively small charge of, say, 40 per 


| six months of 1928 to $24,672,400 during 
| the like period of 1929, states Mr. Harry 


Typewriters continue leadership in ex- 
| ports of office equipment, showing an 


W. Newman, of the Rubber Division, De-| increase of 4.5 per cent over the 1928 


Holes are sprung by shooting a} 


partment of Commerce. The Depart- 
ment’s statement, issued August 5, fol- 
lows in full text: 

The volume increase in general was 
much greater inasmuch as there was 
practically a universal decline in prices 
of all automotive rubber goods during 
the half year 1929 through the repeal of 
| the British restrictions on crude rubber 


period. Although portables registered 
lonly a slight gain, standard typewriter 
|exports increased 5 per cent and used 
and rebuilt typewriters 15 per cent. 


A significant feature in this connec- 


tion is our increased typewriter exports | 


|to Turkey. Late in the year 1928 the 
| Turkish Government abolished the Ara- 
|bic alphabet then in use and adopted 
|the Latin alphabet. The resultant de- 


measures. The peach worm, or “Little 


Turk,” probably broke out of bounds this | middle fields of Pennsylvania. 
jof stripping and mining ranges from 


season, it was pointed out, due to the 
weather last winter, and the large 
surplus peach crop of last year. 


Weather Favorable to Pest. | 


Cold weather commenced gradually, | 
Dr. Quaintance recalled, and gave the} 
“Little Turk” plenty of warning. Then | 
the peach worm had a favorable spring, | 
Dr. Quaintance explained, so that it could | 
get an early start. 

The large peach surplus last year, by 
making conditions more favorable for the | 
plum curculio, it was explained, pre- | 
vented another large overproduction of | 
peaches this year, and, as a matter of | 
fact, turned out this season’s crop far} 
below expectations. Due to the surplus | 
last year, it was pointed out, many 
peaches rotted on the trees and went to} 
waste in the orchards. These formed | 
ideal conditions for the spread of this | 
fruit pest. 


The “Little Turk,” according to a study | 


of the Department of Agriculture, is the | 
most serious insect pest that directly at- 
tacks the peach fruit in the South. In} 
1920 in the State of Georgia alone, the 
study recalls, this pest damaged the 
fruit crop to the extent of over $2,- | 
000,000. 
Is Widely Distributed. | 
The peach worm, it is explained in the! 
study, is a native American insect, and| 
is widely distributed east of the Rocky | 
Mountains, particularly in the South, al-| 
though it is known to occur west of the | 
Rockies. Dr. Quaintance explained that) 
peaches are punctured for depositing the | 
eggs and that crescents: are incised in the 
fruit below these egg deposits. This 
itself injures the peach, but in addition, 
Dr. Quaintance explained, it furnishes 
an inlet for other harmful agents. 
Activities of the plum curculio, Dr. 
Quaintance pointed out, knarl the fruit. 
The pest also, he said, befouls the inner 
part of the peach round the stone. 
Young peaches, after having been sub- 
ject to the ravages of the peach worm, 
it was stated, usually fall to the ground) 
within a few weeks. | 


Methods of Hatching | 


Chicks Are Compared | 


Hen Slowly Being Displaced by 
Mechanical Substitutes. 


About 43 per cent of all chickens 
has just been announced by tHe De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a statement 
which follows. in full text. 


According to the reports sent in by 


the crop correspondents of the Bureau | 


of Agricultural Economics about 43 per 
cent of all chickens raised are still 
hatched under hens. Incubators on the 
farm hatch about 24 per cent of the 
chickens raised, and eggs supplied by 
farmers and hatched for a fee amount 
to about 10 per cent. Commercial hatch- 
eries now hatch about 23 per cent of the 
annual baby thick crop. 

A distinct difference is evident when 
regional areas are compared. In the 
South Atlantic States from Virginia to 
Florida, and in the South Central States, 
the hen holds her own and hatches about 
two-thirds of the chicks as compared 
with all others. Rhode Island with only 
14 per cent of hen-hatched chicks is the 
lowest in this respect, and in no other 
States is the percentage lower than 20. 
The North Atlantic States and the West- 
ern States buy the largest proportions 
of baby chicks, 45 per cent and 41 per 
cent, respectively. Farm hatching of 
chicks in incubators is most popular in 
the North Central States, more than 30 
per cent being reported from this source. 
Missouri and Kansas each with 40 per 
cent of their chicks hatched in incubators 
on the farms are high in this group. 


New Device to Blend Wool 
Is Perfected in England 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
matic conveying, whereby the material 
is blown by a blast of air to a particular 
destination and at the delivery end is so 
distributed as to fall in the receptacle 
or bin in finely divided, flake-like form, 
being spread evenly over a wide area of 
floor space. A movable outlet or rotator 


raised are still hatched under hens, it | 


northern, eastern-middle, and western- 
The cost 


$1.85 to $4.91 per ton of coal produced. 
Mining in Strip Pits 
Increases in Favor 


Bituminous coal mining in strip pits} 
made increasing strides, partly because of 
economic factors, partly because of the 
comparative simplicity of operations, and 
partly because of the great improvement 
in equipment which has helped to re- 
duce costs. Electric stripping shoveis of 
capacity as high as 12 and 15 yards, 3- 
yard electric loading shovels, trains with 
15 to 40 yard dump cars, liquid oxygen 
explosive, modern tipples, and a daily 
production. of up to 5,000 tons of coal 
are some of the features of bituminous 
strip mines. The cover is 15 to 60 feet 
in thickness. At one mine in Wyoming 
the cover is removed successfully by hy- 
draulicking. In Illinois and Indiana part 
of the cover at two mines is removed 
by drag lines and shovels in tandem. The 
coal beds are 18 to 84 inches in thick- 
ness, although 22 feet is being mined in 
Montana and 79 feet in Wyoming. 

Lignite is mined in North Dakota and 
Texas, and stripping practice is reported 
to be improving, particularly in the 
former State, where conditions are gen- 
erally favorable. : 

The stripping and mining of copper 
ore represent a highly developed and ex- 
tensive phase of the mining industry. 
In a recent year 50 shovels stripped at 
least 16,000,000 yards of capping, and 
24,000,000 tons of ore in 30 to 70 foot 
benches in mountainous country. 

Iron ore has been stripped and mined 
for years on an enormous scale. As a 
whole, operation is on a greater scale | 
than that at open-pit copper mines, but 
the average production of the many iron 
mines is much less. No iron mine handles 
by a large tonnage as much material as | 


the benches at Bingham, Utah, and few| plex at copper and iron mines because of | the largest of the eight countries, is es- | 


of the iron mines handle as much as the | 
other copper mines. However, the re-| 
moval of up to 21,000,000 yards of eI 
ping and 35,000,000 tons of iron ore in 
a season of eight months with 300 to 400 
power shovels in operation and stand- 


Dutch Praduetion 
Of Leather Growing 


Nearly 250 Tanneries 
erating in The Netherlands. | 


In marked contrast to the prewar situ- | 
| ation, when the Dutch were obliged to| 
| import the bulk of their leather require- | 
ments, The Netherlands has now become | 
a leather exporting country, according to| 
a statement just issued by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce, which follows in full | 
text: 

There are many factors responsible for 
the substantial increase in leather pro- 
duction and exports of The Netherlands, | 
| it is pointed out. The main reason, how- 
| ever, was the necessity of substantially | 
| increasing the domestic output during the | 
war, owing to the inability of obtaining | 
adequate supplies from the chief produc- | 
ing countries. With the development of 
ithe leather industry Dutch tanners were | 
able to find a good outlet for their sur- | 
plus production in nearby countries. | 
Shortly after the close of the war, Ger- | 
}man interests invested rather heavily in 
the Dutch leather industry, and this 
helped considerably in further improv- 
ing the situation. It is asserted by Dutch 
tanners that at the present time virtually 


stantial quantities. 





producing in The Netherlands, many of 
\them being operated in conjunction with 
ishoe or leather belting factories. Dutch 
tanners: are conservative and a number 
of the plants still continue to use the 
;old and slow process of tanning. It is 
believed, however, that the future will 
show a steady increase in the number of 
tanneries using the rapid process. 

The Dutch tanning industry is essen- 
tially one of specialization, one type of 
\leather being usually produced by one 
jtannery. This specialization, Dutch pro- 
jducers assert, has enabled them to at- 
|tain a decided improvement in the qual- 
ity and quantity of their production, Of 
the 250 tanneries in The Netherlands, 


'of Mines has 


}cent low-freezing dynamite at the bot- 
tom, where a chamber large enough for | 
the charge*required to loosen the ground | 


is formed. At each succeeding springing 
the quantity used at coal mines, and at 
copper and iron mines both black powder 
and dynamite of various strengths are 
used. Fuse and detonators and electric 
detonators with blasting machines are 
used to set off the charge. In general, 
air-drill holes are loaded with stick ex- 
plosives, tamped, and stemmed with vari- 
ous materials. Bulk explosives are some- 
times used but require rather more at- 
tention in loading. 


The use of liquid oxygen explosives 
for shooting overburden is 
particularly at coal mines. The Bureau 
information of its use 
at five large strip coal mines. At one 
property in Indiana the physical and fi- 


nancial results were so satisfactory that | 


the oxygen plant was doubled. Black 
powder was formerly used. At an- 
other mine liquid oxygen replaced dyna- 
mite. At a large open-pit copper 
mine in Chile owned by American capital 
liquid oxygen is now breaking more than 
1,000,000 tons a year. The size of the 
oxygen plant was recently trippled. It 
appears to be adapted to open pit work 
and its use in such projects will expand. 


Great Advances Made 
In Shovel Construction 


Great advances have been made in the 
design and construction of shovels. 
Stripping shovels are made in sizes 
ranging from 3 to 15-yard capacity. 
Loading shovels range from % to 3%4- 
yard capacity. There are 800 to 900 
shovels of all types working at strip 
mines. Naturally most of these are 


| steam-driven, but the trend to the use} 


of electric shovess and to electrification 
of steam shoveis is decidedly upward. 
Open-pit mining is largely a problem of 
transportation of stripped overburden 
and mined mintrals. This is more com- 


the bench system of mining. In nearly 


every instance steam locomotives are} 


employed, and certain types have be- 
come more or less popular, particularly 
at coal mines. . But, as with the shovels, 
electric locomotives are finding a place, 
especially at copper and iron mines.’ 
Strip or open-pit mining is adapted to 
minerals of low market value. For in- 


| stance, anthracite averages $5.60 in value 


a short ton and bituminous coal $2.20; 


| copper, $2.80 to $4.40 a long ton; baux- 


ite, $6.15 a short ton; and pebble phos- 


Now Op- | phate, $3 a long ton. These same min- | 


erals, except pebble phosphate, are also 
mined by underground methods, some- 
times in the same districts, and sell on 
the same market, yet naturally produc- 
tion costs are higher. Most of the coal 
and ores now being mined by open-pit 
methods could not, however, be recovered 
by underground methods because of the 
shallow overburden and contingent ex- 
pense and hazard. 

Detailed information in regard to the 
machinery and methods employed in 
mining by the stripping method in va- 
rious fields of the United States 1s given 
in Bureau of Mines Bulletin 298, “Meth- 
ods, Costs, and Safety in Stripping and 
Mining Coal, Copper, Ore, Iron Ore, 
Bauxite, and Pebble Phosphate,” copies 
of which may be obtained from the Su- 


| perintendent of Documents, Government | 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at a 
price of 70 cents. 


Seanlh-cows Dealers ee 
Best Profit from Hardware 


lContinued from Page 1.) 


all types of leather are produced in sub-| below the experience of 1,330 hardware | 


stores in 1927, the differences were only 


Approximately 250 tanneries, most of | 0.03 and 0.25 per cent, respectively. The | 
lthem modern and of good size, are now | average experience of 437 dealers who} 


reported in both years was an increase 
in 1928 in earnings on both sales and 
investment. 
The average owner paid himself a 
salary of $2,372 last year, clerks received 
on the average $1,335, and office em- 
; ployes $1,021. Sales per 
ployed were $13,332. Salary expense 
{was the largest cost item, representing 
13.31 per cent of sales and slightly more 
than half of margin. Rent came next 
| with 3.2 per cent of sales and over 12 
|per cent of margin, while delivery ex- 
pense was third, 1.31 per cent of sales. 
Credit sales were reported to repre- 
sent 54 per cent of the total. Stock turn 
|was 2.18 times. Current assets of the 


increasing, | 


person em-| 


3 ;mand for new typewriters is reflected 
exports from British Malaya and Ceylon.! in our exports to that country. 
Exports of solid tires declined 22 per Total typewriter exports 
cent in value, but this decrease was coun-| for the calendar year 1928 totaled $73,- 
teracted by a large ‘advance in exports! 976, made up as follows: Standard 
| of truck and bus casings of 6 inches and| jew $47,586; portable, new, $24,163 aa 
over. Exports of this class amounted! sed and rebuilt, $1,527. | Export: 
| to 157,465 units valued at $4,370,130 dur-| Turkey for the first six months of 1929 
| ing the first half year of 1929, and with) \cre $381,667, itemized as follows: 


‘their higher unit values they were re-| »’ #999 904. ? 
sponsible for the only comparatively Standard, new, $332,334; portable, new, 


slight decline in the unit values of all $46,270, and used and rebuilt, $8,008. 

\elasses of automobile casings—that is.| Exports of cash registers showed an 

from $12.61 to $12.06. especially large increase, totaling $5,122,- 
Parallel with the increase in automo- 565 for the period, an increase of 39.5 


bile casings was an advance in exports | Per cent. Other increases were as fol; | 





|< on tubes, or by 9 per cent—unit | 
va 3 * : 
ues dropping 33 cents. Exports of | Revised Tariff Becomes 


| tire repait materials declined in value by 
Effective in Indo-China 


|4 per cent, while miscellaneous casings | 

and tubes manifested an increase of over | 

| 500 per cent in value and miscellaneous arte ee : 

| solid tires a decrease of 33 per cent. | A general revision of the tariff sched- 
A survey of the international trade in| ule of French Indo-China has been ap- 

automobile casings during the first six|proved by the French government and 

months shows that the United States con- | the new rates became effective as of July 

tinues to maintain the supremacy which | 24, 1929, according to a cable from the 

| it attained during 1927 at a much greater | Consul at Saigon, Henry S. Waterman, 

|margin over its. foreign competitors. |made public by the Department of Com- 

|Canada, however, is making rapid | merce on August 5. It is understood that 

| strides. During the first. six months|this revision prohibits the importation 

;Canada has forced France into third|into Indo-China of old newspapers, for 

| place, France at one time being the prin- sanitary reasons. 

cipal exporter, while Canadian exports | 


for the first half year of 1929 are ap- American Planes Ordered 


proaching the 1,000,000 mark. | = ° 
The official exports for the eight prin- For Chilean Air Service 


cipal manufacturing countries are not | 
available, but it is estimated that all 
countries with the exception of France 
will show substantial increases during 
the 1929 period. Canada will manifest 
an increase of around 15 per cent in vol- 
|ume over the 1928 period. The United | 
| Kingdom which has been strengthening 
its exports recently will increase about 
| 55 per cent, while Belgium will show an 
| increase of 57 per cent. Japanese ex- | 
ports will increase in the neighborhood of 
15 per cent, whereas Germany’s advance, 


in 
” 


American airplanes will be used 
Chilean air service to replace ‘Moths, 
which have been in use for about seven 
months, it is stated in advices from the 
Commercial Attache at Santiago, R. H. 
Ackerman, made public August 5 by-the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
| of the statement follows: 

Eight American planes will be em- 


service, which carries mail between San- 
tiago and Arica. Two of the planes have 
|timated at 77 per cent. Since France | been delivered for service and six others 


: “France | have been ordered for an early delivery. 
lost the lead during the year 1927, tS; These planes will replace the “Moths” 


| exports have been declining precipitately, : : : Sata 

| the decline during the first six months | ao —— pee One 
will probably register 8 per cent. Italian | : 
statistics are available only for January | 
and February of 1929 and although they 
show an increase over the like months 
of 1928, no definite conclusions can be | . 
drawn. | 


Small Tobacco Crop 


Forecast for Smyrna 


|Gain Looked for in Macedonia; 


| Rhodesian Prospect Poor. | 
Small. tobacco crops are anticipated | 
| for the Smyrna area of Turkey and for 
| Rhodesia, South Africa, whereas acreage | 
planted to tobacco in some parts of Mace- | 
}donia were increased, according to a| 
| statement made public, August 5, by the! 
|Department of Commerce. The state-| 
ment in full text follows: 
| A short tobacco crop is anticipated in 
| the important Smyrna area of Turkey, | 
| notwithstanding the beneficial effects of 
| the recent rains, according to the June 
circular of the Ottoman Bank. That re- 
| gion accounted in 1927 for about 50,000,- 
000 pounds of the total Turkish produc- | 
tion which was unofficially estimated at | 
80,000,000 pounds. | 
No forecast is made regarding the} 
quality of the leaf. Over half of the last | 
year’s crop, some 26,000,000 to 29,000,000 | 
| pounds, is still available for export to| 
Europe and in addition about 7,000,000 
pounds remains from the 1926 and 1927 
crops. Liquidation of those stocks will 
| depend upon the ultimate outcome of the 
new crop, according to the report quoted. 
ae some parts of Macedonia a fair 
| Increase in the area planted to tobacco 
| is reported, according to the same re-'! 
port of the Ottoman Bank. Macedonia | 
as a whole accounted for 48 per cent 
of the entire Greek tobacco acreage of 
1927, the last year for which details are 
available. The indicated increased area 
and fine weather give prospects of a good 
| crop, which may be as much as 40 per 
|cent higher than in 1928., 
| The total Greek crop last year was 
estimated at 125,576,000 pounds, accord- | 
ing to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. Old tobacco. stocks | 
| have been practically disposed of, but 
no rise in prices is expected, due to 
the expected increase in production, ac- | 
cording to the report cited. 


| 
to Turkey 


Exports to} 


}six months of this year will show a 
|marked improvement over the first half 
|due to decrease in stocks held on hand 
over the first of the year and to in- 
| creasing number of.new marketsyopened 
up each year. 


‘Automobile Supplies 


Sell Well in Egypt 


‘Market Is Won by American 
Products from Foreign 
Competitors. 





| 





| 
| The United States obtained first place 
1928 in supplying Egypt, the most im- 
portant market for automobile casings 


| in 
| 


|and tubes in the Near East, with these} 


| products, it is stated by the Department 
of Commerce. This probably was due 
|to the fact that American imports of 
| automobiles into Egypt increased greatly, 
and because there was much renewal of 
tire equipment. The full text of the 
statement follows: 


|for the sale of casings and inner tubes 
for automobiles, motorcycles, and bicy- 
cles. Tires and inner tubes are not man- 
ufactured in Egypt. The requirements 
are entirely satisfied by importations 
from Europe and the United States. 
There are several repair stations in 
Alexandria and Cairo for vulcanizing 
casings. Several of these are maintained 
by the distributors of tire manufacturers, 
but the majcr part of these operations 
is carried on by private enterprise. 
Egypt constitutes the most important 
market for automobile casings and tubes 
in the Near East. Although the demand 
|is good, the requirements of the country 
|are relatively small when the population 
|is considered. With a population of 





slightly over 14,000,000 inhabitants, only | 
68,585 pneumatic casings and 73,146 in- | 


ner tubes for automobiles were imported 
'during 1928. . 

The number of American automobiles 
is today increasing rapidly and if the 
present tendency is maintained, Ameri- 
}/ean motor vehicles will be eventually 
|more numerous than all others. A very 
|important factor in the distribution of 


| ployed in the Chilean government air|tires in the Egyptian market is that of | 


original equipment. 
| Cars reach this country with certain 
definite original tire equipment. Auto- 


|mobile agents generally keep on hand a} 
| small stock of the makes of tires form- | 


|ing vart of the automobiles they retail. 


Egypt constitutes an important field | 


| 
} 
} 
| 








} Purchasers of automobiles usualiy re-| 


port of merchandise from Vatican to 
Italian territory is prohibited, it is stated 
in advices from the consul at Rome, Leon 
Dominian, made public August 5 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

By virtue of the ratification on June 
7, 1929, of the Italo-Vatican treaties of 
February 11, 1929, the area of the Vati- 
can city is legally excluded from Italian 
territory. 

Under the Vatican law of June. 27, 
1929, regarding the economic, commer- 
cial and professional organization in Vat- 
ican territory, the purchase of goods or 
eommodities of any kind intended for 
sale within the Vatican area is a monop- 


“Oly of the Vatican administration and 


subject to regulations to be promulgated. 
The Vatican administration provides also 
for its own pharmaceutical service. 


Merchandise intended for residents of . 


the Vatican territory or their families 
may be introduced in the Vatican area 
free of Italian customs and_ tariffs 
through the appropriate Vatican bureaus. 
Merchandise in excess of that’ required 
for the use of residents or their fam- 
ilies is subject to confiscation. 

Export of merchandise from the Vati- 
can area to Italian territory is prohib- 
ited. The violation of this ordinance 
entails a fine or imprisonment or both. 
No shops, professional offices or agencies 
can be opened in Vatican territory with- 
out the authorization of its governor. 


turn to the seller to replace their worn- - 


out tires. Agents of automobile pro- 
ducers maintain small stocks of tires for 
the purpose of rendering a service and 
refill their depleted stocks of tires from 
the tire distributor. 

An American tire manufacturer trying 
to gain a foothold in this market, with- 
out having any of his tires forming part 
of the equipment of the automobiles im- 
ported into Egypt, would with great diffi- 
culty attain = volume of sales in this 
country. Furthermore, retailers would 
be reluctant vo carry stocks of such tires 
unless prices were such tha. they would 
be competitive and yet leave them an 
appreciable margin of profit. Original 
tire equipment is an exceedingly impor- 
tant factor in obtaining a lazge turnover 
of tires in th's country. 

An item of considerable annoyance to 
automobile tire distributors is that of ad- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Additional news of Com: 
merce will be found to- 
day on Page 9. 


| WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE THE WORLD 


DRAWN FOR WESTINGHOUSS BY C. PETER HELCK 


‘Where power flows .. business sTOWS 


Follow the course of America’s early industry 
where its trail is marked by old mills, and see 
how manufacturing used to be shackled to 


Modern industry has accepted electric power 
as the shortest route from raw material to 
finished product. 


Moreover, present-day 


BRS “So 


jmore than 200 confine their output en- | average dealer were 3.78 times total lia- 
tirely to sole leathers while the re-| bilities, more than half the average deal- 
mainder produce upper and various other | er’s assets consisting of merchandise in- 


made of aluminum for lighiness, slowly 


A small crop of only 7,600,0 ; 
turns about a vertical axis by the pas-! . d perm, Rho- 


. n water-power. Compare this with what you 
is officially reported for Southern Rho- | 


bankers accept the demand for electric 


sage of air blast from the machine and 
delivers the fibre from the conveying 
tubs to the required bin. 

The arrangement can be fitted to the 
end of delivery tubs or boxes and with 
eut further mechanical arrangements 
can be driven by the blast of the delivery 
fan. The form of distributor or blender 
can be arranged so that delivery boxes 
may be dispensed with and the rotary 
ejector fixed on each bin, and the mix- 
ing controlled by the ejector, so as to de- 
liver to any predetermined bin. 

Arrangements are made whereby any 
number of bins may be filled by the use 
of a central distributor box, having as 


trolled by the attendant, who by the turn 
of a hand wheel can deliver the material 


into any bin. It is not necessary to enter | industry, the bulletin shows, is strikingly | 


the bin to spread the blend az this is 
automatically done by the rotary ejector. 

When there is no air blast used ar- 
rangements can be made for a complete 


unit, comprising fan, distributing box {States to this market during the last | ways. 


and rotary spreader, 


é 


| leather. 

' Dutch production of sole leather is es- 
timated to be in the vicinity of 25,000,- 
000 pounds annually. With the growing 


production of this item, the bulletin de- | 


|clares, the Dutch industry is certain to 
become an important factor in the in- 
| ternational sole-leather trade. In 1928 
exports of sole leather from The Nether- 
lands exceeded 2,300,000 pounds, nearly 
10 per cent of the estimated production. 
|The bulk of these shipments went to 
|European countries, particularly Ger- 
many and the United Kingdom. It is be- 
lieved by reliable observers that the 


|foreign markets. 
The development of the Dutch leather 


to The Netherlands. 
a value of about $2,000,000 while the av- 
| erage leather exports from the United 


five years has been less than $400,000, 


| ventory. 
most hardware dealers are in a sound 
| condition, 


Installation of Telephones 


In Sweden Increasing 


The number of telephones in use in 
increase, to- 
1928 as 
against 458,500 at the end of 1927, it is 
the Assistant 
1 Stockholm, | 
| Dutch producers could easily offer 5,000,- Sweden, Basil D. Dahl, made public} 
many outlets as bins required, and con-|000 pounds of sole leather annually to! August 5 by the Department of Com- 

. the statement 


|Sweden shows a marked 
|taling 472.200 at the end of 


in advices from 


| stated 
Commissioner 


Trade at 


merce. The full text of 


follows: 


the preceding year. 


telephones that are used by 


| At the end of 1928 Stockholm had 


The Association concludes that 


There were about 80 telephones per 
reflected in American leather shipments 1,000 inhabitants in use at the end of*| against 289 at the end of 1927; Goteborg 
In 1913 these had | 1928 as compared with 77 at the end of|had 140 as against 135; and Malmo had 
This includes the 
the rail- | phone 


298 | 


find today. 


|desia this season, according to Ameri- 
Industry now locates whe 


can Consul M. K. Moorhead at Johannes- | 
burg. A drastic decrease in the area 
planted, from 46,622 acres in 1927-28 to 
| 18,800 acres for 1928-29, and a small | 
| yield of 415 pounds per acre compared | 
with the average of 476 pounds for the | 
| last 10 seasons, have caused the short 
| crop, which is the smallest since 1925-26 
when 5,660,000 pounds were produced 
from 13,915 acres. | 

The saleable tobacco from this year’s | 
| crop is expected to reach about 6,000,000 
|pounds. Imports of Rhodesian leaf into | 
the United Kingdom, during the first six 
months of 1929 amounted to 1.559.000 
pounds against 2,246,000 pounds last 
| vear. Stocks in Great Britain are heav- 
ier than a year ago. 


where man desires it, direc 
dale, then spreads unseen 
acres of factory buildings 





It goes into dark corners 


fresh air, and heat, and 


higher outputs and 
increases the earning 
capacity of workers. 


telephones per 1,000 inhabitants as 


141 as against 186. The number of tele- 
conversations during 1928  in- 
creased by 3.5 ver cent to about 719,- 
000,000, 


are most convenient. For today’s power flaws 


the individual drives of machines. 
them with steady light. It ‘brings 
Electricity takes loads from weary 


backs, and responsibility from tired 
minds. It brings shorter hours and 


power as an accurate index to industrial 


re raw materials activity. 


tly over hill and 


through 


to reach 
Westinghouse 
and fills . ea 


rit 


on 
4.4 


The Sign of a 
Westinghouse Dealer 


comfort. 


The. widespread distribution of elec- 
tricity is made possible by the initiative 
of companies which manufacture 
power in large quantities and deliver 
it uninterruptedly to the doorstep 
of industry. 

Westinghouse has co-operated, step 
by step, with the power companies 
by providing apparatus to micet each 
new need for the generation, trans- 
mission, and application of elec- 


Westinghouse 


tricity for homes, 
farms, offices and 
industry. 
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Anticipation ot Death 
Not Cause of Transfer 


Facts in Evidence Overcome 
Presumption Provided for 
In Law, Court Rules. 


MaGGIE OFF, ET AL, CLAIMANTS, _ V. 
Unitrp STaTES OF AMERICA. No. 2401, 
DISTRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN | 
DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS. | 


| 

An unconditional gift by a decedent | 
to his four sons of certain stock, in equal 
shares, which was made the day follow- | 


ing the execution of his will, 16 months | 
prior to his death, was held by the Dis- 


trict Court herein not to have been made | 
in contemplation of death, within the | 
meaning of the Revenue Acts, and there- 
fore not subject to an estate tax. 

The decedent at the time, it was} 
shown, was in apparent good health and | 
had frequently expressed a desire to have | 
the stock owned by the sons to assist 
them in gaining control and direction of | 
the company in question. The court 
found that the decedent had merely de- 
cided to permit the sons to enjoy the 
ownership of the stock during his life- 
time instead of deferring their owner- 
ship of it until his death. 

The facts in evidence, it was held, 
overcame the presumption of Section 402 
(c) of the Revenue Act of 1918 that) 
transfers within two years of death are | 
deemed to have been made in contem- 
plation of death. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge | 
FitzHenry follows: 

This action is brought by Charles D. 
Off, Walter Off, Clifford Off and Clar- 
ence Off, as Trustees under the will of 
Charles J. Off, deceased, to recover the| 
sum of $3,468.15, paid as an estate tax’! 
on account of the estate of Charles J. 
Off, deceased. 


Plaintiffs Named 


As Executors 


The testator died at Peoria, Ill., June} 
26, 1920, leaving a will dated April 8, 
1919, which was duly admitted to probate | 
in Peoria County. In it plaintiffs were| 
named as Executors and Trustees. As 
Executors they completed the adminis- 
tration of the estate and are now acting! 
as Trustees. 

On April 9, 1919, the day following 
the making of the will, Charles J. Off 
transferred, as a gift, to his four sons, |} 
Charles, Walter, Clifford and Clarence | 
Off, 1,959 shares of the capital stock of 
the Groveland Coal Mining Company, 
valued at $147,000. The remaining prop- 
erty of the estate had a value of $326,- 
998.08. The transfer of this stock was 
held by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue td nave been made in contem- 
plation of death and the value thereof 
was included’ by him in the gross estate, 
for the purpose of computing the tax. 
The tax in dispute resulted from this 
action cf the Commissioner. A claim 
for a refund was filed and rejected by 
the Commissioner; whereupon this suit 
was instituted. 


The action of the Commissioner was 
taken under a provision of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, the applicable part of which 
is as follows: 


Sec. 402. That the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be determined 
hy including the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or personal, tan- 
gible or intangible, wherever situated * * * 

(c) To the extent of any interest therein 
of which the decedent has at any time made 


a transfer, or with respect to which he has | 


at any time created a trust, in contempla- 


tion of or intended to take effect in pos-| 


session or enjoyment at or after his death 
(whether such transfer or trust is made or 
created before or after the passage of this 
Act), except in case of a bona fide sale for 
a fair consideration in money or money’s 


worth. Any transfer of a material part of | 


his property in the nature of a final disposi- 
tion or distribution thereof, made by the 
decedent within two years prior to his 
death without such a consideration, shall, 
unless shown to the contrary, be deemed 
to have been made in contemplation of 
death within the meaning of this title. 

The question involved is: Did the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue properly 
include. in the gross estate of the de- 
cedent, as a measure of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax, the sum of $147,000, being the 
value of 1,959 shares of the capital stock 
of the Groveland Coal Mining Company, 
transferred April 9, 1919, by decedent, 
as a gift to his four sons? 


Important Phrase 
Relating to Transfer 


Sec. 402 (c) contains this 
which is very important here: 

Any transfer of a material part of his 
property in the nature of a final disposition 
or distribution thereof, made by the dece- 
dent within two years prior to his death 
without such consideration, shall, unless 
shown to the contrary, be deemed to have 
been made in contemplation of death with- 
in the meaning of this title. 


The will was dated April 8, 1919; the 
stock involved was assigned by the de- 
ceased to his sons April 9, 1919; the 
testator died June 26, 1920. The phrase 
in the statute “in contemplation of 


phrase, 


death” has been the cause of consider- | 


able conflict in the reported cases. In 
the earlier decisions it was construed to 
refer solcly to that mental state which 
accompanies gifts causa mortis. -Some 
of the more recent cases adopt a broader 
view and a tendency to further change 
is apparent. It is clear, however, that 
the phrase “in contemplation of death,” 


as used in taxing statutes, does not refer | 
to the general expectancy of death which | 


all people must entertain, but there must 
be something in the nature of a special 
contemplation of death operating as a 
proximate cause for such action, some 


facts tending to show that the disposi- | 


tion itself is of a testamentary char- 
acter, as it was acts of this character 
for which Congress endeavored to make 
provision. 


: The phrase in Sec. 402 cannot be con-| 
sidered as standing alone but must be| 


construed an dapplied in connection with 
the other sentences employed in the 
same paragraph in order to determine 
the true intent and purpose of Congress. 

In the case at bar there is evidence 
tending to show that: (1) The donees 
of the stock in question were sons of the 
deceased; (2) that they had been largely 
instrumental in developing the property, 
some of them having given it consider- 
» able of their time for a number of years; 


PusLisHep WitHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 


Taxation 


Gift to Sons at Time of Executing Will 
Held Not to Be Taxable as 


in| Stock 


ttt cele 


| directors and took over the control of 


| before, other than the desire to see his 


}company and 





(3) that the day before the gift was| 
made by the father to the sons, he had) 
executed his last will and testament 
which was to become effective under the 
law as of the date of the testator’s death, 
when the will was admitted to probate; 
(4) that on the day following the execu- 
tion of the will, the testator, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself, concluded to 
make an immediate gift of the shares of 
stock involved to the sons and assigned 
and delivered it to them with no under- 
standing or condition limiting or qualify- 
ing the interest of the sons in the several | 
blocks of stock assigned, and, that they) 
were given the use and disposition 
thereof; (5) that the donees of the’ stock 
went into immediate possession; (6) 
that it was known that the sons, the 
donees, were anxious to get control of 
the Groveland Coal Mining Company, as 
there were existing outstanding interests! 
other than those of the family; and that] 
following the assignment of the stock, | 
the sons caused themselves to be elected 


the mining corporation property; (7) | 
that there is no evidence of any kind 
tending to show that between the date 
of the execution of the will and the next 
day when the stock was assigned, any- 
thing happened to cause the testator to 
believe death was imminent, or there was 
any reason to nullify the testamentary 
disposition which he had made the day 


sons in possession of the control of the 
in the ownership of his 
stock, without awaiting the event of his 
death; (8) that there was no casual 
connection between the execution of the 
will and the later gift to the sons~of 
the deceased; and, (9) that the donor 
reserved to himself no interest in or con- 
trol over the stock in question, or the 
income therefrom. 


Burden Placed 
Upon Petitioners 


It is earnestly contended on behalf of 


‘the Government that the last sentence) 


in paragraph e¢ of Section 402 casts the 
burden of showing that the transfer in 
question was not made “in contemplation 
of death” upon the petitioners and that 
petitioners. have not sustained that 


Part of Estate 


| 264 Ill. 408; People v. Porter, 287 Til. | 





burden. ‘ 

We believe the evidence in this case 
establishes the fact that on the 8th day 
of April, 1919, at a time when the testa- 
tor was in normal health so far as he 
knew, although in advanced years, he 
lexecuted his Last Will and Testament, 
giving to his four sons, among other 
things, the stock in question in substan- 
tially equal parts. 


pened to be made, or anything concern- 
ing it. It may have been a will which 
the testator had prepared himself and 
had carried around in his pocket for a 
considerable length of time. However, 
after the execution of the will on April 
8, 1919, in the natural course of events, 
he must have contemplated the conse- 
quences of his acts, when upon the next 
day he reached the conclusion that he 
did not want his sons to wait until after 
he had died to come into ownership and 
| enjoyment of the stock, but wished them 
to have it immediately. It was un- 
| doubtedly valuable stock and undoubtedly 
| gave him satisfaction to know they had 
| it and had the opportunity of enjoying 
it during his lifetime. 


Will and Gift 
On Consecutive Days 


|} It is strenuously urged that because 
the execution of the will and the gift 
|of the stock to the sons the next day 
came so closely together that they were 
a part of the same transaction and that 
| the two transactions should be construed 
together as a single testamentary dispo- 
sition of the property here involved. 
This contention is urged upon the au- 
thority of Regnstorff v. McLaughlin, 21 
Fed. (2d) 117; Shwab v. Doyle, 269 Fed. 
321; State v. Pabst, 121 Wis., 561, 121 
N. W. 351; Dupignec’s Estate, 96 N. 
J. E. 284. 

In the Regnstorff case, supra, the will 


The instructions 
documents were 


deeds were executed, 
|for drawing all the 


at the same time. Naturally, they would 
| be considered as intimately related to 
| each other and constitute one transaction. 
In the Shwab case, supra, the recitals 


part of the same transaction. In State 
| v. Pabst, supra, the execution of the deed 
| and gift and the will were simultaneous. 
| In that case the decedent knew his con- 
| dition and was aware of the outcome to 
be inferred from his symptoms. In the 
| Dupignee case, supra, “the gift * * * 
| was contemporaneous to the making of 
a codicil to decedent’s will.” 


Testator Changed 
|The Arrangement 


tween the time of the execution of the 


cedent concluded he wanted to nullify 
the testamentary disposition in the will 
and change the stock from a gift causa 
|mortis to a gift inter vivos, which was 
| the effect of what he did. The decedent 
had a verfect right to do exactly what 


action it is searcely possible that he 
gave the estate tax feature the slightest 
consideration. The transaction’ shown 
by this evidence discloses the fact that 
| the testator did not wish to make a 
testamentary disposition of the stock, 
but rather a gift in presenti. 

The rule with reference to determining 
when a gift is made “in contemplation 
of death” was very aptly stated in 
Spreckles v. State, 30 Cal. App. ; 158 
Pac. 549, where it was said: 

“A reasonable and just view of the 
law in question is that it is only where 
the transfer of property by gift is im, 
mediately and directly prompted by thé 
| expectation of death that the burden, or, 
as counsel for respondents with singular 
aptness states the proposition: ‘It is only 
when contemplation of death is the mo- 
tive without which the conveyance would 





‘ject to the tax. 


And this statement is in harmony with 
the great weight of authority. Gaither 
v. Miles, 268 Fed, 692; Polk v. Miles, 
268 Fed, 175; Vaughn & Security Trust 
Co, v. Riordon, Col. 280 Fed. 142; People 
|v. Danks, 289 IIl. 535; Rosenthal v. Peo- 





The evidence does| binding only as to the result found in| 
not show who wrote the will, how it hap-| the particular case. It is possible that 


lwas made about one month after the| 


| given by the decedent to her attorneys} 


in the trust deed and in decedent’s will | 
show that they were interrelated and} 


| broaden the 


| we know not when, but it is that state of 
|mind when by reason of advanced age, se- 
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405; People v. Shaffer, 291 Ill. 145;) 
Baker’s Estate, 164 N. Y. 607; Smart||} t)ict Court for the 
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et al. v. United States, 21 Fed. (2d) 188. | 
The United States Court of Claims in 
Meyer v. United States, 60 Ct. Clms.| 
274, recognized and applied the general | 
rule. In a later case, Safford v. United | 
States, — Ct. Clms. , decided Oc- | 
tober 8, 1928, one of the paragraphs in| 
the opinion of the Court took a rather 
advanced view and it is contended on| 
behalf of the Government that the rule | 
recognized in the Meyer case, supra, has 
been broadened. The paragraph referred 
to is as follows: 
Definition of 
Words Involved 
“The writer of this opinion, however, | 
thinks that the construction of the words | 
‘in contemplation of death’ set out in the | 
opinion"in the Meyer’s case is altogether | 
too narrow. ‘Contemplation’ may mean 
‘expectation,’ but this meaning cannot be | 
applied without qualifications, as the 
opinion in that case shows. In common | 
use ‘contemplation’ means ‘consideration | 
with attention,’ and making a transfer 
‘in contemplation of death’ would, as the | Internal Revenue. 


writer thinks, mean that the transfer | 
was actuated or brought about by a con- 





sideration of death with attention. There|cedemt had no knowledge of his condi- | pany there was evidence to sustain the 
would seem to be no reason why, if Con-|tion except that during the last several | conclusion that the deceased had always 
gress meant ‘expectation’ by the use of|months prior to his death he was kept | regarded the interest in the property 
‘contemplation’ it would not|at home. In the death certificate the doc- | which was evidenced by his stock as be- 
Off’s death was} 


the word 
have used the former word instead of|tor certified that Mr. 
another which might or might not have} due to cachexia as the complication, but 
that meaning.” |testified that while the complication may 

From this paragraph it will be ob-|have run a couple of years, yet it was 


served that “the writer of this opinion|not until August, 1919, that the physician | 


thinks,” ete., and, also “as the writer|di8covered it and never advised the de- 
thinks.” This paragraph, which seeks to |ceased of it. 

well-established rule, was|| Throughout the growth and develop- 
purely the personal view of the learned|™ént of the Groveland Coal Mining Com- 
Judge who wrote the opinion. An ex-| 
amination of the report discloses that, of | 
the other four Judges, three of them, 
Judges Sinnott, Moss and Booth, con- 
curred only in the result, and Judge 
Graham took no part in the decision of 
the case, So, the paragraph quoted and 
relied upon cannot be regarded as the| 
opinion of the Court, and that decision is | 








the attempt, in the opinion, to broaden 
the rule in the Meyer’s case was the 
cause of the learned Judge’s colleagues 
concurring only to the extent of approv- 
ing the result. That paragraph is clearly 
an attempt to liberally construe the stat- 
ute in question in the interests of the 
Government. The expression in the opin-| 
ion in the Meyer’s case which it was 
sought to broaden in the Safford case, 
supra, is as follows: 

“A review of the authorities is scarcely 
necessary to sustain the proposition that 
the contemplation of death referred to 
in the statute is not that contemplation of 
death which must be present with all of 
us, mindful of its certainty at some time, 















| rious illness, or other producing cause, in- 
duces the conviction that death in the near | 
future is to be anticipated. If it be said | 
that there need not be a conviction that 
death is imminent, there must at least | 
be a belief that it is expected in the 
very near future rather than in the usual 
course of events. And in this state of 
mind, in this belief in the near approach | 
of death, must be found the motive for 
the conveyance if it is properly to be 
characterized as made in contemplatior | 
of death.”’ 

If this apprehension, so arising, is ab- 
sent, there is not that contemplation of 
death intended by the statute, especially 
|when another adequate motive actuating 
the gift is shown. 























Doubt in Favor 
Of the Taxpayer 


The attempt, in the Safford case, supra, 
to broaden the statute by construction | 
involved a disregard of the fundamental 
rule, that, in the construction of a taxing 
| statute, doubts should be resolved against 
the Government and in favor of the tax- 
payer. American Net & Twine Co, v. 
Worthington, 141 U. S. 468; Benzinger 
v. United States, 192 U. S. 38-55; Gould 
v. Gould, 245 U. S. 151. In other words, 
if a taxpayer is clearly within the statute, 
the tax applies; if there is a reasonablt 






















In this case, it is apparent that be-/|9, 1919, the decedent, Charles J. Off, was | 


| will and the making of the gift, the de-|he had frequently expressed a desire to 


| he did and from the nature of the trans-| 


not be made, that a transfer may be sub-| 


ple, 211 Ill. 306; People v. Carpenter, | and so far as the record shows the de- 


‘jexecution of his will upon considerations 


doubt as to whether the taxpayer is 
within the statute, he is without. 

In view of the facts, that at the time | 
| of the execution of the will, April 8, 1919, 
and the transfer of the stock jin the 
}Groveland Coal Mining Company, April 












in and about his affairs as usual; that 





see his stock owned by his sons, to as- 
sist them in gaining the control and di- 
rection of the-company; that he lived 16 
months thereafter and it was not discov- 
ered until several months after the trans- 
action here involved that he was afflicted 
with an ailment which might cause his 
death, and which did so almost a year 
thereafter; that he was apparently in 
perfect health at the time in question, 
did vigorous physical work on his Indi- 
ana farm and walked up the stairway to 
his office in his building almost as readily 
as his sons; and in the light of the ad- 
ditional fact that a consideration of the 
transaction discloses that the transfer 
to his sons was absolute and irrevocable, 
that he retained no interest in or claim 
to the subject matter of the gift, that 
the gift of the stock acted as a revoca- 
tion of the gift he had made the day be- 
fore in contemplation of death by the 




















which were good and valuable and satis- 
factory to himself, it cannot be said that. 
the gift was made to the sons in con- 
|templation of death. 


Deceased Not Advised 
|Of His Condition 

It is affirmatively ‘shown that the ai-| 
jtending physician who had charge of the| 
decedent during his last illness never at) 
jany time advised decedent that his con- | 
jdition of health was grave, never told 
him of the serious nature of his affliction, 
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approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


G Transfers: 
to Sons by Decedent Sixteen Months Before Death.—Where an uncon- 
ditional gift of certain stock, in equal shares, was made to his four sons an 
the stock assigned on the day following the execution of his will, 16 months 
before his death, by the decedent, who at the time was apparently in good 
health and who had frequently expressed a desire to have the stock owned by 
the sons to assist them in gaining the control and direction of the company in 
question, held: The gift was not made in contemplation of death within the 
meaning of the Revenue Acts, the facts overcoming the presumption of Sec- 
tion 402 (c) that gifts made within two years of death shall be deemed to 
have been made in contemplation of death.—Off, etc., v. United States. 
Southern District of Ilinois).—Yearly 


Transfers: 
Nature of Transactions—Where the testator, on 
the day following the execution of his will, made an unconditional gift of, 
and assigned, to his four sons, in equal shares, certain stock, held: 
two transactions should not by reason merely of having occurred on con- 
secutive days, be construed together as a single testamentary disposition of 


contemplation of death within the meaning of the Revenue Acts.—Off, etc. 
v. United States. (District Court for the Southern District of Ilinois).— 
Yearly Index Page 1337, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Transfers: Contemplation of Death: Mean- 

ing of Phrase in Taxing Statutes.— The phrase “contemplation of death,” 
as used in taxing statutes providing for the inclusion of transfers in con- 
templation of death in the gross estate of a decedent, does not refer to the 
general expectancy of death which all people must entertain, but to some- 
thing in the nature of a special contemplation of death operating as a proxi- 
mate cause which shows that the disposition “in contemplation of death” 
is itself of a testamentary character.—Off, etc. v. United States. 
Court for the Southern District of Illinois).—Yearly Index Page 1 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by ‘any 
officer or employe. of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
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can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
usually employed in libraries, 


Contemplaticn of Death: Gift 


The Supreme Court of the United 


from suit, should the court decide to 
grant the petition for a writ of certiorari 
which has just been filed in the case of 


ter & Carpenter, Inc., No. 273. 

| The petitioner, Kunglig Jarnvags- 
styrelsen, is the name under which the 
Swedish government carries on its rail- 
way business, the petition states. It is 
jnot a corporation but is identical with 
the Sovereign government of Sweden, it 
}is set forth. 


In 1923, the petition filed a complaint 
| 
| 


(Dis- 
Index Page 
1929. 


Gifts Made on Day Following 


The District of New York against the re- 


spondent and others, claiming judgment 
in the sum of $125,516.93 for the pur- 
chase price of a cargo of coal which, the 
petitioner alleges, was improperly paid 


whether the stock was transferred in 


August 6, 1929. others on insufficient insurance. 


An amended complaint was later filed, 
the brief states, and amended answers 
were filed on behalf of the respondent. 
In January, 1925, the respondent filed .a 


the value of the shares of stock here in 
question estimated as a part of the es- 
tate, therefore, the plaintiff’s here could 
not be heard to complain here. 
that plaintiff's transactions 


District 
337, Col. 1 


337, with the 


= i of the issues here by any of the well 
known rules governing that subject. It 
might as well be said that in the first 
instance here petitioners paid the tax 
sought to be recovered. 






pressed, petitioners’ requests for findings 
of fact 1 to 9, inclusive, are allowed 
and granted; their requested holding as 
a conclusion of law allowed and 
held. The requests on behalf of the de- 
fendant for findings of fact 2, 4 and 12 
are denied as requested, but modified and 
allowed as modified, and with these 
modifications, requests Nos. 1 to 19, in- 
clusive, are allowed and the facts found. 
Defendant’s requests for conclusions of 
law, being Nos. 20( 21, 22 and 23, are 
disallowed and denied. 
July 29, 1929. 


ing that of his sons. 

These facts in our judgment are of suf- 
ficient evidendentuary value to overcome 
the presumption of the statute, the gift 
having been made within two years prior | 
to the death of thc decedent. 

It has been suggested that because an 
|inheritance tax was collected by the 
State of Illinois from the Off estate and 








The NEw ARMOUR and COMPANY 
—Marketing Agent for the Farmer 
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as amarketing agent for the American farmer. 


Since its reorganization in the spring of 1923, the new Armour and 
Company has paid the farmers more than two billion, six hundred million 


dollars for livestock. 


$1,218,593,522.06 
$1,125,983,414.33 


was paid for cattle 
was paid for hogs 
$227,155,876.66 was paid for sheep 
$115,574,736.85 was paid for calves 
In these same six years the Company paid $477,757,320.00 
for eggs, poultry and cream. 


The total paid to the farmers by Armour and Com- 
pany since 1923 is therefore $3,165,064,869.90 


All of this'money was paid in cash at the time of purchase. 
ately after each individual sale, the farmer-owner of the livestock or other 


product was free of further uncertainty and risk incident to 
Armour and Company shouldered the burden. 


Marketing involves conversion of livestock into wholesome and palat- 
This engages the labor of thousands of people, and 


able meat products. 
the use of great quantities of modern, mechanical equipment. 


Marketing, also, demands utilization of all by-products. Armour and 


Company conducts constant research for this purpose, so that 


not reduce what the farmer gets for his livestock, or increase what the con- 


sumer pays for meat. 
Meat foods are perishable, and successful marketing calls 


distribution—such as Armour and Company provides through its wide- 
spread organization of branch houses—and a sales and delivery personnel, 
which maintains contact with retail dealers in every consuming center of 


consequence in the country. 


Lastly, marketing calls for partial financing of the retailers until they 


collect from the ultimate consumer. 


Finding a market, keeping it supplied, and financing the operation, is 
But Armour and 
Company performs this service efficiently and faithfully, thereby provid- 
ing an outlet for the product of the farm, and making this product avail- 
able to the housewife at lower cost than otherwise would be possible. 


a service which the farmer is not equipped to render. 
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ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 


Claims 
Swedish Railway Administration Claims 
Immunity from Suit in American Courts 
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Supreme Court. Asked to Set Aside Judgment Awarded 
Against It in Counterclaim. 


| 

| 

| States will hear the plea of the Kingdom | 
d |of Sweden for diplomatic immunity 

Kunglig Jarnvagsstyrelsen, etc., v. Dex-| 


in the District Court for the Southern | 


over to Dexter & Carpenter, Inc., and 


We feel | 


State of Illinois wes not res adjudicata | 


In harmony with the views herein ex- | 


T TAKES big figures to show the importance of Armour and Company 
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{counterclaim against the petitioner on 
the ground that it had sustained dam- 
ages because of an alleged breach of 
contract to which the petitioner claims 
|not to have been a party. 

| In January, 1925, the brief: adds, the 
petitioner, through its attorney, ap- 
|peared specially, and in reply to the 
counterclaim stated that the petitioner 
is an agency of the “friendly foreign 
government of Sweden.” The answer 
adds that the counter¢iaim is, in 
effect, a suit against the Kingdom of 
Sweden, and as such is not maintainable 
without the consent of such sovereign 
| which has not been given. 

These answers were thereafter stricken 
out by the Court, the brief declares, and 
the matter proceeded to trial. Judg- 
ment was entered against the resvond- 
ents, but upon appeal to the. Circuit - 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
this judgment was reversed. 

At the new trial in the District Court, 
an affirmative judgment was entered 
against the petitioner, the brief states, 
in favor of the respondent for $411,203.72. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit has now affirmed the judg- 
ment of the District Court and has held 
that the defense of immunity interposed 
on behalf of the petitioner was not prop- 
erly asserted. 

A motion by the Kingdom of Sweden 
for leave to file a statement covering the 
petitioner’s legal status and a claim for 
immunity was filed at the time of the 
filing of the petition by V. Assarsson, 
Charge d’Affaires of the Royal Lega- 
tion of Sweden in Washington. 

This motion states that the petitioner 
is that branch of the Government of 
Sweden which administers the affairs of 
the State Railways, owned solely by the 
Kingdom of Sweden. 

“My Government brings the facts to 
this Honorable Court’s attention, and re- 
spectfully advises this Court that at no 
time has it consented to be sued in this 
matter, but on the contrary has at- 
tempted to assert its defense of im- 
munity,” the motion declares, “and now 
specifically asserts its immunity from 
|suit in the above case in the Courts of 
ithe United States.” 
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Stockholders to Compensate A gents 


Extension Granted 
To Rio Grande Road 


For Reorgani 


THE UNITED 


Stock Transfers 


For Filing of Draft I. C. C. Authorizes Compensation to Mortgage Trustees, 


July 1, 1930, Is New Limit 
For Submitting Copy 
Of Operation 
Agreement. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has extended the time within which the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Company is required to file a draft of a 
proposed agreement relating to the op- 
eration of the proposed Dotsero Cut-off 
in Colorado and the line of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railroad Company. 

The time for filing a draft of the pro- 
posed agreement has been entended un- 
til July 1, 1980. The extension was 
granted pending determination of certain 
court litigation. 

Previous Order Entered. 
The full text of the order of the Com- 


mission, by Division 4, in Finance Docket | 


No. 4555, follows: 
It appearing, that by order entered in 


the above-entitled proceeding on April | 
15, 1929, we required the Denver & Rio} 


Grande Western Railroad Company, 
within 80 days from that date, to file 


with this commission, and at the same | 


time file with the Denver & Salt Lake 
Western Railroad Company and the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake Railway Company, at- 
tested copies of a draft of a proposed 


contract or agreement relating to the| 
operation of the proposed Dotsero, Cut-off | 


and the line of the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railway Company, and further required 
that unless the said Denver & Salt Lake 


Western Railroad Company and/or the} 


Denver & Salt Lake Railway Company 
execute said contract or agreement with 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Company, the said Denver & Salt 
Lake Western Railroad Company and/or 


the Denver & Salt Lake Railway Com- | 


pany should file with this commission 
and with the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad Company, within 30 days 
after the said filing of the draft of ¢on- 
+-act by the Denver & Rio Grande West- 


ern Railroad Company, attested copies | 
of a draft of a contract or agreement, | 


setting forth the terms and conditions 
desired by them. 
Time Extension Asked. 

It further appearing, That, by order 
entered June 8, 1929, the time within 
which the Denver & Salt Lake Western 
Railroad Company and/or the Denver & 
Salt Lake Railway Company should file 
said draft of contract or agreement was 
extended for 60 days from June 15, 1929. 

It further appearing, That, for good 
cause shown, the said Denver & Salt 


Lake Western Railroad Company and/or | 


the Denver & Salt Lake Railway Com- 
pany will be unable to file said draft of 
contract or agreement within the time 
prescribed in our order, as extended, and 
have requested that such time be further 
extended’ until the determination of cer- 
tain litigation now pending in the 
United States District Court at Denver. 

It is ordered, That the time within 
which the Denver & Salt Lake West- 
ern Railroad Company and/or the Den- 
ver & Salt Lake Railway Company shall 
file said draft of contract or agreement 
be, and it is hereby, extended to July 
1, 1930. 


German Company Provides 
Fast Air Mail Service 


Air mails from Berlin are delivered in 
London by noon of the following day by 
means of the service begun May 21, 1929, 
by the Deutsche Luft Hansa. Mail leaves 
Berlin at 2 a. m. and arrives at London 
at 10:45 a. m. after short stops at Han- 


nover, Essen, Muelheim and Cologne, the | 


Assistant Trade Commissioner at Berlin, 
A. Douglas Cook, ‘has reported to the 
Department of Commerce. On the re- 
turn flight, mail leaving London at 8:15 
a.m. arrives at Berlin at 5:25 p. m., it 
was stated. The Department's state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Another night service permits the car- 
rying of mail from Berlin at 3 a. m. and 
its arrival at Malmoe, Sweden, at 6:40 
a.m. Air mail is carried from Malmoe 
at 2:45 a. m. and arrives at Berlin at 
6:30 a. m. 

A combination of train-plane service 
enables the transfer of mail between Ber- 
lin and Barcelona, Spain, in 24 hours. 
Mail leaving Berlin on the night trains 
arrives at Stuttgart in time to be carried 
on the plane leaving Stuttgart at 10:10 
a.m. The mail leaves Basel at 11:55 a. 
m., Geneva at 1:35 p. m.,, Marseilles at 
4:50 p. m., and arrives at Barcelona at 
8 p. m. 

In the reverse direction, the mail plane 
leaves Barcelona at 8:30 a. m., Mar- 
seilles at 11:55 a. m., Geneva at 2:55 p. 
m., Basel at 5 p. m., and arrives at Stutt- 
gart at 6:05 p. m. 
ried to Berlin on the night train. 


Locomotive Fuels 
Cost Less in May 


Consumption of Coal and Oil 
Showed Increase. 


The average cost of coal used by Class 
I railroads as fuel for locomotives dur- 
ing May was $2.41, as compared with a 

rice of $2.57 paid during the same month 
in 1928, according to figures made public 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These figures in- 
clude freight charges. Excluding the di- 
rect freight charges, the cost per ton in 
May was $2.02 as compared with $2.13 
in 1928, 

The railroads consumed during May 
a tonnage of 9,201,651 net tons, as com- 


ared with a tonage of 8,903,178 net tons | 


in May, 1928. For the five months’ pe- 
riod ended with May a tonnage of 43,- 
423,132 net tons were consumed as com- 
pared with 47,356,666 net tons in the 
same period of 1928. 

A total of 206,088,981 gallons of fuel 
oil were consumed by locomotives of 
Class I railroads in May, which cost an 
average of 2.13 cents per gallon, includ- 
ing freight charges. In May, 1928, a 
total of 198,246,368 gallons of fuel oil 
Were consumed at an average cost of 
2.52 cents. 


During May of this year fuel for loco- | 


motives cost Class I railroads $26,558, 
893, as compared with $27,846,454 in May 
of last year. 


From there it is car- 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized, it was announced August 
5, that in Finance Docket No. 6240, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Reorganiza- 
tion, the payment of a sum not exceed- 


ing $180,437 for services of mortgage | 


trustees, transfer agent, and registrar. 
The sum is to be paid from moneys re- 
ceived by the payment of $4 a share by 


the stockholders of the Chicago, Milwav- | 


kee & St. Paul Railway Co. 

The full text of the order of the Com- 
| mission, its second supplemental order, 
by Division 4, follows: 

Our certificate and order of January 4, 
} 1928 (181 I. C. C. 673), in this proceed- 
ling provided that the applicant should 
|impound in a separate fund moneys to 
be received from the holders of the St. 
Paul’s preferred and common stock in 


} 


!an amount equal to $4 a share, and should | 


not make payments therefrom unless and 
luntil so authorized by 
court, in respect to payments subject to 
the court’s jurisdiction, or by us. 

Pursuant to that provision of the order 
the applicant filed a supplemental appli- 


ments from that fund, and to use for its 
corporate purposes, other than the ex- 
penses of reorganization, such sums out 
of the payments made by the stockhold- 
ers as would not be needed for reorgani- 
zation expenses. Our supplmental order 
lof March 13, 1928 (138 I. C. C. 291), 
granted the authority sought. 

On May 24, 1928, the applicant filed a 


|thority to pay out of any moneys re- 
ceived from the payments made by the 
stockholders a total of $180,437.80. No 
objection to the granting of ihe authority 
requested has been presented to us. __ 


‘Authority to Renew 





~ Notes Given Carrier 


Application of Chicago, 
Springfield & St. Louis 
Railroad Granted. 


| The Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis 
Railway Company has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to renew from time to time not ex- 
ceeding $37,201 of unsecured promissory 
notes. 

The full text of the order of the Com- 
mission by Division 4, in Finance Docket 
No. 7081, made public on August 5, fol- 
lows: . 

By our order of August 24, 1928, 145 
IL C. C. 329, the Chicago, Springfield & 
St. Louis Railway Company was au- 
thorized to issue unsecured promissory 
notes aggregating $52,500, face amount, 
to replace notes in substantially equal 
amount issued without our authority. 


These notes were to be dated when issued, | 
were to mature in 60 or 90 days from} 


date, and were to be renewable for like 
periods within one year from date of the 
order. Ai : 
By supplemental application filed herein 
on July 12, 1929, authority is sought to 
renew from time, to time $37,201.26 of 
these notes within six months from Au- 
leust 23, 1929, the dates on or before 


which notes to that amount will mature. | 


There was filed with the supplementai 
application a list of these notes, giving 
amounts, payees, dates of issue, and ma- 
turity, and the purpose for which each 
note was issued. 

The renewal notes will be issued for 
periods of 60 or 90 days, and’ if nec- 
essary, are to be renewed from time to 
time within the period of six months 
stated. No rate of interest is indicated, 
but as the outstanding notes bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, our 
order herein will provide that the re- 
newal notes shall bear interest at a rate 
not exceeding 6 per cent per annum. 

We find that the proposed renewal by 
the applicant of not exceeding $37,201.26, 
face amount, of promissory notes, as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 
within its corporate purposes, and com- 
patible with the public interest, which is 
necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
| it of service to the public as a common 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 

An appropriate 
will be entered. 


supplemental order 


Credit Given to Reich 
| To Relieve T reasury 


Aid From Aelia — Used 
To Meet Demand for Cash. 


The credit of 210,000,000 marks granted 
| to the Reich by American banks, will tend 
to relieve the situation in the German 
Treasury, according to information ob- 
tained by the Department of Commerce 
land based on conditions as of July 1, 
|when the advances were arranged. 


The full text of the Department’s state- | 


ment follows: 

To meet the demand for cash the 
Treasury can avail itself of the proceeds 
of the 210,000,000 mark credit, 


1180,000,000 mark obtained from the re-} 


cent domestic loan, and of the amount un- 
known so far to be derived from the 
sale of the 7 
the Federal Railroad Company owned by 
the Reich. 

The following obligations are to be 
met: 200,000,000 marks Treasury Bonds 
falling due on September 30, 1929, and 


January 31, 1930, respectively; 180,000,- | 


000 marks Treasury Bonds falling due 
on July 31, 1929; furthermore, a num- 
ber of minor credits, the exact amount 
of which is not known, granted to the 
Treasury by the Federal Railroad Com- 
pany, the Federal Post Office, and some 
other institutions. 

If the Treasury succeeds in placing 
on the market the whole contingent of 
Treasury Bonds it permitted under 
the law—this contingent amounts to 
400,000,000 marks—and, furthermore, if 
the Reich is able to place’ a_ sufficient 
amount of the aforementioned preferred 
shares of the Federal Railroad Com- 
pany, the Reich will be able to meet the 
demand which will be particularly heavy 
|at the end of July. (The mark is 23.83 
cents.) 


is 


order of the! 


eation for authority to make certain pay- | 


second supplemental application for au- | 


| propriate for such purposes. 


of the 


per cent preferred shares of | 


Transfer Agent and Registrar. 


| The items constituting the total men- 
| tioned consist of amounts payable by the 
| applicant for services of trustees under | 
| mortgages securing the bonds authorized 
to be issued by our order of January 4, | 
1928, and of trust companies which acted 
as transfer agent and registrar for vot-' 
ing trust certificates issued under an} 
agreement dated December 31, 1927. It} 
is stated that the charges for these serv- | 


ices are in accordance with the scale of | 


rates for like services in effect among} 
— companies and banks in New York! 
ity. 

Action in respect of this second supple- 
mental application has been deferred ; 

pending the court’s decision in a proceed- | 

|ing in the United States District Court for | 
the Northern District of Illinois, Eastern | 
| Division, entitled Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Company v.| 
United States and Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Equity No. 8671, insti- | 
tuted by the applicant to have enjoined 
the enforcement of the above mentioned | 
provision of our order. In its opinion| 
rendered June 24, 1929, the court held | 
that a part of that provision was invalid, | 
but that it was within our jurisdiction | 
to exercise supervision over expenditures | 
proposed to be made from the cash paid | 
by the stockholders under the plan and | 
agreement of reorganization, and turned | 
over to the applicant, to the extent that | 
the payments therefrom were not fixed | 
by that court. It appears that the pro- | 
posed expenditures are to be paid from |} 
funds of the nature indicated. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the issue of securities by the applicant | 
as heretofore authorized in this proceed- | 
ing, the securities or the proceeds to be 
used for the purposes stated -in the orig- | 
inal application as modified by the sup- 
plemental applications, (a) is for lawful 


| objects within its corporate purposes, and 
|}compatible with 


the public interest, 
which are necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a} 
common carrier, and which will not im- | 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (&) is reasonably necessary and ap- | 


An appropriate second 


supplemental | 
order wiil be entered. 


S.. N. &S. T. Lease 
Extended Two Years. 


| recovery act, 


I. C. C. Authorizes Continued 
Operation by St. Louis 
Southwestern. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 


in a decision made public, August 5, ap- 
proved and authorized the further ac-}| 


| quisition, by supplemental lease, of the 


Stephenville, North & South Texas Rail- | 
way by the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company of Texas. ; 
The order of the Commission supple- 
ments previous orders and permits the! 
acquisition authorized for a further pe-| 
riod of two years from July 1, 1929. | 
The full text of the report of the Com- | 
mission, by Division 4 in Finance Docket | 
No. 3459, follows: 
The St. Louis Southwestern Railway | 
Company of Texas, a carrier by railroad | 
subject to the interstate commerce act, | 
hereinafter called the St. Louis Rail-| 
way Company, and the _ Stephen- | 
ville, North & South Texas Rail- 
way Company, a corporation organized | 
for the purpose of engaging in interstate | 
commerce by railroad, hereinafter called | 
the Stephenville Company, on November | 
15, 1923, filed their joint application | 
under pargraph (2) of section 5 of the 
act, for an order authorizing the St. | 
Louis Company to acquire control of the | 
railroad and other’ properties of the | 
Stevenville Company under a_ supple-| 
mental lease for a term of two years | 
from Juiy 1, 1923, with an option to the 
St. Louis Company for a further ex- 
tension of the term for a period not to 
exceed 38 years. 
Second Supplemental 


Lease. 
By our report and orders issued April | 
11, 1924, 86 I. C. C. 688, we authorized | 
the acquisition of control sought for a! 
period of two years only. Our report 
contained a provision to the effect that 
if and when the St. Louis Company 
elected to exercise the option for a 
further extension contained in the supple- | 
mental lease it should file with us a sup- | 
plemental application for such authority. | 

On July 1, 1925, the applicants entered | 
into a second supplemental lease for an 
extension of the term for a further period 
of two years from the date of that agree- 
ment, and by our supplemental report 
and order issued September 9, 1925, 99 | 
I. C. C. 641, such further extension of 
control was approved and authorized. On | 
July 1, 1927, the applicants entered into | 
a third supplemental lease for an exten- 
sion of the term for a further period of | 
two years from the date of that agree- 
ment, and by our second supplemental re- 
|port and order issued September 19, | 
11927, 1381 I. C. C. 277, such further ex- 
|tension of control was approved and au- 
thorized: 

On July 1, 1929, the applicants entered 
into a fourth supplemental lease for an 
extension of the term for a further pe- 
riod of two years from the date of that 
agreement, subject to all of the terms 
On 
| July 20, 1929, a third supplemental ap- 
plication was filed under paragraph (2) 
of section 5 for authority to further ex- 
‘tend the term in accordance with the 
fourth supplemental lease. 

It is represented that all of the state- 
ments, representations, and conditions set 
forth in the original application and in 
the various exhibits thereto attached are 
still true and correct. 

We find that the acquisition by the St. 
Louis Company of control of the rail- 
road and properties of the Stephenville 
Company for a further period of two) 
years from July 1, 1929, in accordance 
with the terms of the fourth supple- 
| mental lease described in the third sup- 
plementa! application, will be in the pub- 
lic interest and that the terms and con- 
ditions under which such further control 
is to be acquired and the consideration to 
be paid therefor are just and reasonable. 

Nothing contained in this report or in 
the supplemental order to be entered 
herein shall be construed to authorize the 
extension of the lease for any further 
period, beyond said two years, without 
our further authority. An appropriate 
jorder will be entered. 


|and conditions of the orizinal lease. 


| tion recovery act was signed on April 3, 


| the available funds in the annunity. 


| negotiations were carried to a successful | 


set up a protocol modifying the method 


|as from the date of the decree. 


| kind 


Specialist Explains | 


Ger many’s Exports | Gain of $250,000,000 in Net Demand Deposits Shown in| 


Recommendations of Ex- 
perts’ Committee for Aban- 
donment of System Causes 

Many Inquiries. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

levy a tax of 26 per cent on imports from | 
Germany. | 

The systems applied in levying the 26 | 
per cent tax were substantially the.same | 
in Great Britain and France. They pro- | 
vided that every invoice covering a ship- 
ment from Germany had to be paid in 
two parts, 26 per cent being paid to the 
British or French Government, as the 
case might have been, and 74 per cent 
being paid to the German exporter in 
the regular way. A receipt was given 
to the importer in France or Great Brit- | 
ain for the payment of the 26 per cent | 
tax, which receipt was then sent to the | 
German exporter, who was reimbursed | 
by the German Government. This pro- | 
cedure was considered inconvenient to | 
exporters and importers and it was, | 
therefore, necessary to find a more satis- 
factory method of handling the matter. | 

The first negotiation for modification | 
of the British reparation recovery act | 
commenced in December, 1924. A defi- | 
nite understanding was reached in March, 
1925, providing that the German export- | 
ers, by their own voluntary action, 
might deliver sufficient sterling each 
month, in order to cover the amount 
which Great Britain was entitled to re- | 
ceive on account of the recovery act. A | 
protocol providing for an amendment in | 
the administration of the British repara- | 


1925, by the British and German Govern- | 
ments. On April 7 the British Parlia- 
ment, upon the recommendation of the} 
Chancellor of Exchequer, passed a bill 
suspending as from midnight on April 9, 
1925, the collection in Great Britain of | 
the 26 per cent levy. | 

France continued to levy the 26 per | 
eent on imports from Germany, but ef- | 
fective arrangements were made with | 
the French Government to bring the ad- | 


| ministration of the French reparation 


recovery act into harmony with the rep- 
aration plan and under the jurisdiction 
of the transfer committee. Since the 
middle of 1925 the French Government 
has been depositing to the credit of the 
Agent General’s account with the Bank | 
of France, the amounts collected under | 
the regulations of the French reparation 
The sums thus deposited 
were paid over to the French treasury 
within the limits of the French share of 
On | 
this basis, the Agent General was en- 
abled to reimburse the German exporters. | 

During the year 1927 consideration 
was given to the possibility of making | 
modifications in the method of adminis- 
tering the reparation recovery act of | 
France similar to those made by the 
United Kingdom. Endeavors were made 
to replace the actual payment in France 
on each individual shipment from Ger- 
many by a system of lump-sum pay- 
ments. In connection with the Franco- 
German commercial treaty negotiations, 
the idea for modifications advanced and | 


conclusion. On February 2, 1928, the 
representatives of the two governments 


of collecting the levy on the value of 
German imports into France. A similar 
system to that applied by Great Britain 
providing for lump-sum payments by 
German exporters was introduced. The 
reparation commission on February 25, 
1928, gave its approval to the agree- | 
ment. On March 20, 1928, the French 
Government issued a decree suspending 
the collection of the recovery act levy 
and putting into effect the new procedure 


Payments by Germany arising through 
the operation of the reparation recovery 
acts are akin to the payments by deliv- 
eries in kind. The recommendations re- 
garding the deliveries in kind in the re- 
cent report by the Committee on Repara- 
tions, therefore, apply to this question. 
The committee stated that the immediate 
cessation of the system of deliveries in 
would not be in the interests of | 
Germany nor of the creditor powers, and 
recommended that the system should 
continue in existence for a limited pe- 
riod; that the creditor nations should 
agree for a period of 10 years, during 
which a gradual abolition should take 
place; and that the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements should manage the 
distributions of cash to the creditor na- 
tions. 

It was also recommended that the 
creditor powers shall fix the proportions 
which each of them shall receive wf 
the total of each year’s volume of de- 
liveries in kind (including deliveries 
under reparation recovery acts or any 
equivalent system submitted therefor, by 
agreement up to 23.05 per cent for Great 
Britain and 4.95 per cent for France of 
the total amount provided for each year.) 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on August 5 its decisions in 
certain rate cases which are summarized 
as follows: 
No, 21074, 

pany v. 

Railway 

25, 1929. 

Rate on sugar, in carloads, from Crockett, 
Calif., to Prescott, Ariz., found unreason- | 
able. Reparation awarded. | 
No. 21317.--Graver Corporation v. Southern 

tailway Company et al. Decided July 22, 

1929. 

Rates charged on iron or stee] tanks, in 
straight carloads, or in mixed carloads with 
boiler tubes and other iron or steel articles, | 
from Louisville, Ky., to Shreveport, La.,| 
found to be in excess of those applicable. | 
Reparation awarded. 

No, 21369.—Texas Cement Plaster Company 
v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Com- 
pany of Texas et al. Decided July 23, 
1929, 

Rates on cement plaster, in carloads, from 
Plasterco Junction, Tex., to destinations in 
Florida found unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 

No. 21518.—Phoenix Horse Shoe Company 
et al. v. Chicago & Alton Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 26, 1929, 

Rates on horseshoes and toe calks, in 
mixed carloads, from Joliet, Ill., to Wichita, 
Kans., found unreasonable, Reparation 
awarded, 


Babbitt Brothers Trading Com- 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Company et al. Decided July 


| rates on shipments of petroleum ‘products | 


| siana to 
| points in Indiana. 


| Company et al. 


|} pany, of Valparaiso, Ind., v. 
| peka and Santa Fe Railway et al. 


| points 


| Oil Company, Cambridge City, Ind., v. Atchi- | 


; from points in Oklahama to Beeson, Ind. 


STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, AUGUST 6, 1929 


Banking 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT By THE UNITED States DaILy 


Finance 


Increases in Loans and Investments 


Reported by Reserve Member Banks 


Condition: Statement for July 31. 


The Federal Re@erve Board’s ‘condition 
statement of weekly reporting*member 
banks in 101 leading cities on July 31, 
made public August 5. shows “increases 
for the week, of $147,000,000 in loans and 
investments, of $250,000,000 in net de- 
mand deposits and of $38,000,000 in time 
deposits. 2° 

Loans on securities increased $61,000,- 
000 at reporting banks in the New York 
district, $25,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict, $15,000,000 in the Cleveland dis- 


banks. “All other” loans declined $17,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks, $29,000,- 
000 in the New York district and $12,- 





trict and $7,000,000 in the San Fran- 
cisco district. | 

Holdings of United States Govérnment | 
securities increased $27,000,000 in the | 
New York district and $24,000,000 at all} 
reporting banks, while holdings of other 
securities increased $18,000,000 in the 
Chicago district, $10,000,000 in the New 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission _ 


as 
ze % 


The Interstate Commerce Commissior | 
made public August 5, complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which aré sum-| 
marized as follows: 

22, Sub, 10.—The Portsmouth Oil | 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, v. The 


No. 92 

Company, 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway | 
et al. Asks for reparation on account of | 
rates in excess of the lowest applicable | 
rates, on shipments of petroleum products, 
from points in Kansas and Oklahoma, to 
points in Ohio. 

No. Sub. 11.—Louisiana Dil. Refin- 
ing Corporation, Assignee, of Shreveport, 
La., v. Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway et al. Asks for reparation on ac- 
count of rates in excess of lowest applicable } 


oor 


99599 


22522, 


from points in Oklahoma 
Springfield, Ohio. | 

No. 22522, Sub. 12.—O’Day Oil Co,, of Fort | 
Wayne, Ind., v. Atchison, Topeka and Santa! 
Fe Railway Company et al. Asks for rep- | 
aration on account of rates in excgss of the | 


and Illinois to | 





| lowest published applicable ratese an ship- 
|}ments of petroleum products from points in 


Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Illinois and Loui- 
Fort Wayne, Auburn, and other} 


No, 22522, Sub. 13.—Ball Brothers Com- 


| pany, of Muncie, Ind., v. Atchison, Topeka | 


and Santa Fe Railway Company et al. . Asks | 
for reparation on account of rates in excess | 
of the lowest published applicable rates on 
shipments of petroleum products from 
points in Oklahoma and Indiana. to .Muncie 
and other points in Indiana. 

No, 22522, Sub. 14.—Chrysler Corporation, | 
successors to Maxwell Motor Corperation, of 
Detroit, Mich., v. Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al. Asks for | 
reparation on account of rates in excess of | 
the lowest published applicable rates on 
shipments of petroleum products from 
points in Illinois and Oklahoma to New| 
Castie, Ind. 

No. 22522, Sub. 15.—Macbeth Evans Glass | 
Co., of Charlerpy, Pa., v. Hlinois Terminal | 

Asks for reparation on ac- | 
count of rates in excess of the lowest pub- 
lished applicable rates on shipments of | 
petroleum products from points in Okla- 
homa, Illinois, to Ellwood, Ind. 

No. 22522, Sub. 16.—Warner Corporation 
of Syracuse, N. Y., v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, | 
Chicago, and St. Louis Railway et al. Ask! 
for reparation on account of rates. in ex- | 
cess of the lowest published applieable rates } 
on shipments of petroleum products from | 
points in Oklahoma, to Muncie, Ind. 

No. 22522, Sub. 17. 





Indiana RoNing Mill | 


Company, of New Castle, Ind., v’ Atchison, |England (pound) 


Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks | 
for reparation on account of rates in excess | 
of the lowest published applicable rates on 
shipments of petroleum products from | 
points in Illinois, and Oklahoma to New} 
Castle, Ind. | 

No, 22522, Sub. 18.—McGill Metal Com-! 
Atchison, To- 
Asks for | 
reparation on account of rates in excess 
of the lowest published applicable rates on | 
shipments of petroleum products from 
in Illinois, and Oklahoma to Val- 
paraiso, Ind. | 


No. 22522, Sub. 19.—W. E. Orme, as Orme | 


| 


son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et al. | 


| Asks for reparation on account of rates in | 
jexcess of the lowest published applicable | 


rates on shipments of petroleum products | 


No, 22522, Sub. 20.—The Licking Oil Com- 
pany, of Newark, Ohio, v. Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway et al. Asks for rep- |» 
aration on account of rates in excess of the 
lowest published applicable rates,on ship- 
ments of petroleum products from-*peints in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas and ‘Tflifiois to 
Newark, Ohio. 

No, 22522, Sub. 21.—Independent. Trunk 
Line Company, Inc., of Mishawaka Ind., v. 


Bo 


Le 


“Customs receip 


- 


| Japan (yen) 


| Bar.silver 


York district, and $36,00,000 at all re- 
porting banks. 

Net demand deposits, which at all re- 
orting banks were $250,000,000 above 
Pres July 24 total, increased $152,000,000 
in the New York district, $67,000,000 in 
the Chicago district, $12,000,000 in the 
@veland district, and $9,000,000 in the 
ston district. Time deposits increased 
$38,000,000 at all reporting banks and 
$42,000,000 in the New York district, and 
declined $11,000,000 in the San Francisco 


itrict and $105,000,000 at all reporting | district. 


The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks comprise a 
decline of $17,000,000 at the Federal Re- 


| 000,000 in the Cleveland district, and in; serve Bank of New York or an increase 
creased $14,000,000 in the Chicago dis-!| ef-$11,000,000 at Chicago, all reporting 


banks showing a net reduction of $4,000,- 

000 for the week. 

** The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district, as of the 

‘élose of business July 31, will be 
found at the bottom of Page 8. 


. S. Treasury 
Statement 


August 2. 
Made Public August 5, 1929. 


. 


Receipts. 
its 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
“Income tax .... 
iscellaneous 


$2,823,467.47 
784,220.97 


1,581,476.42 
10,650,294.22 


internal 


+ 
. 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 
Total ordinary receipts 15,839,459.08 
Balance previous day... 


167,343,681.26 
Expenditures. 
ral expenditures 

eet on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal sate 
Operations in special ac- 
counts .. gaesseees 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund .. 
Civil-service 


$7,504,207.32 
210,759.81 
575,801.38 
31,282.89 


67,259.14 
69,279.29 


. 


retirement 
71,154.22 


867,940.62 


un 
Investment of trust 
unds 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ..... 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts ...... 
Other public debt ex- 
PONGIUTCR «.cce.sece 
Balance today ........- 


Total .. 


5,000.00 
268,241.50 


167,343,681.26 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, August 5.—The Federal Re- 


| serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
| purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 


United States. we 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are 2s shown below: 
Ratiin Caching). 6.00.68. oveeds c 
Beltium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 


14.0723 


26.6432 
485.1718 
2.5149 
3.9168 
23.8302 
1.2919 
17.4348 
5.2297 


40.0579 


Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ....,...ce0e 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) . 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) .... : 

Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) 

11.1963 
4.4610 
5944 

14.6227 

26.8017 


Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) . 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) . 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yufoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
Clfina (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) . 


1.7560 
48.1250 
57.7142 
41.5625 
41.5208 
35.9762 
46.7531 
55.8916 
99.7574 
99.9903 
48.4250 
95.4082 
11.8581 
12.0775 
98.8064 
96.3900 
52.6250 


Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Caba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) . 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway et | — 


al. Asks for reparation on account of rates 
in excess of the lowest published applicable 
rates on shipments of petroleum products 
from points in Kansas and Oklahoma to 
points in Indiana, including Mishawaka, 

No, 22523.—-Cocomo Steel and Wire Com- 
pany of Cocomo, Ind., v. Alton and Southern 
Railroad et al. Asks for reparation on ac- 
count of excessive rates, in excess of the 
aggregate of the intermediates as applied 
to shipments of petroleum fuel .ojl from 
points in Arkansas and Texas ta Cocomo, 
Ind. 

No. 22524.—The Widlar Food Products 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, v. Michigan 
Central Railroad Company et al. Asks for 
change in commodity descriptions on dill- 
weed in brine or vinegar, so that it will 
take a dill pickle rate to apply from, to 
and between all points in Southern Terri- 
tory, including the Florida Peninsula, in line 
with the revised commodity rates on canned 
goods, ¢ 

No. 22526.--Henry Bresky and .Son, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., v. Southern Railway 
Company et al. Asks for reparation on ac- 
count of an alleged unlawful an@, illegal 
rate of 8614 cents on strawberries, in 
crates, from Norfolk, Va., to Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Income of A. T. & T. Co. 
Is Larger for Six Months 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission its earnings for 
June and for the six months of the year 
as follows: ‘ 
Earnings— 1929 
June gross ......$8,827,699 
Net after taxes .. 3,426,073 
Net oper. income 2,895,900 
Six months’ gross 54.696,001 
Net after taxes. . 24,689,016 
Net oper. income 20,314,329 





1928 
$8,329,665 
3,612,229 
3,037,034 
48,495,536 
23,064,895 
18,924,770 


151,504,222.18 | 


158 307,273.37 | 


have ascertained andj 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
|jn the New York market at noon today for | 


5 | 
6 


26.6515 | 


Changes in Status 
heise ion 


National Banks 


_ Changes in the status of national banks 
in the week ended August 1 were an- 
nounced August 5 by the Office of the 
| Comptroller of the Currency as follows: 
_Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: 

The Navada National Bank of Las Vegas, 
Nev.; capital, $150,000. Correspondent, 
Harry E. Miller, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Madison National Bank, Madison, S. Dak.; 
capital, $50,000. Correspondent, W. 
Dyce, Madison, S. Dak. 

The First National Bank of Belle Glade, 
Fla.; capital, $25,000. Correspondent, Dr, 
William J. Buck, Belle Glade, Fla. 

The County National Bank of the City of 
New York, N. Y.; capital, $750,000. Corre- 
oo Colley E, Williams, New York, 


Charters issued: 

Red River National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, of Grand Forks, N. Dak.; capital, 
$200,000. President, C. W. Ross; cashier, 
I. C. Gustafsson. Succeeds Northern State 
| Bank, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
| Tho Woodlawn-American National Bank 
of Birmingham, Ala.; capital, $100,000. 
President, J. T. Rhodes; eashier, John A, 
Hand. 

The Leeds-American National Bank of 
Leeds, Ala.; capital, $50,000. President, F. 
R. Hurst; cashier, Roy Rogers. 

Changes of titles: 

The Oneida National. Bank of Utica, N. Y., 
to “The Oneida National Bank and Trust 
Company of Utica.” 

The Whitney-Central National Bank of 
New Orleans, La., to “Whitney National 
Bank of New Orleans.” 

Labor National Bank of Newark, N. J., to 
“Union National Bank in Newark.” 

The Northwestern National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., to “The Northwestern Na- 
one Bank and Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Potomac National Park, Potomac, IIl.; 
| capital, $30,000; effective April 23, 1929. 
liquidating agent, Albert Rice, Potomac, II]. 
Absorbed by Goodwine State Bank of Po- 
tomac II. 

The First National Bank of Underwood, 

|N. Dak; capital, $25,000; effective July 22, 
| 1929. Liquidating agent, H. W. Samuelson, 
| Underwood, N. Dak. Absorbed by Security 
| State Bank, Underwood, N. Dak. 
The First National Bank of Ault, Colo.; 
| capital, $25,000; effective April 29, 1929. Liq- 
uidating agents, B. B. Helmick and Earl B. 
McCall, Ault, Colo. Absorbed by The Farm. 
ers National Bank of Ault, Colo. 

The Vermilion National Bank, Vermilion, 
S. Dak.; capital, $50,000; effective August 1, 
1929. Liquidating agent, George K. Brosius, 
Vermilion, S. Dak. Succeeded by The First 
National Bank and Trust Company of Ver- 
milion, S. Dak. 
|_ The First National Bank of Morgantown, 
|Ind.; capital, $50,000; effective August 1, 
| 1929. Liquidating agent, J. E. Garter, Mor- 
|}gantown, Ind. Succeeded by First State 
| Bank, Morgantown, Ind. 

Consolidations: 

The Virginia National Bank of Norfolk, 
Va.; capital, $500,000. The Colonial National 
| Bank of Norfolk, Va.; capital,.$475,000 Con- 
solidated under the charter and title of “The 
Virginia National Bank of Norfolk,’ with 
| capital stock of $600,000. The consolidated 
| bank has one branch located in the City of 
| Norfolk. 
| New Jersey National Bank and Trust Com. 
pany of Newark, N. J.; capital, $2,650,000; 
| Guaranty Trust Company of Newark, N. J.; 
| capital, $500,000. Consolidated under the 
charter and title of “New Jersey National 
| Band and Trust Company oftNewark,” with 
capital stock of $2,800,000. The consolidated 
bank has five branches all located in the 
| City of Newark. 

Branches authorized under the act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1927. 

First National Bank in Detroit, Mich. Lo- 
cation of branch, southeast corner of Meyers 
Road and West Chicago Boulevard, Detroit. 
| New Jersey National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. Location of branch, 
| No. 5 Belmont Avenue, Newark. 





| 


| Municipal Bonds 


We know of no better type of securi- 
ties in which the investor can obtain 
safety of principal and interest, mar- 
ketability and a satisfactory return, 
free from all Federal Income Taxes. 
Municipal bonds at present can be 
purchased at exceptionally attrac- 
tive prices yielding from 4.20% to 
4.75%, equivalent to a return of 
| 4.77% to 5.40% on taxable bonds 
if held by a corporation and 4.67% 
to 6.33% to individuals, depending 
upon their taxable income. 

Send for Current Lists 


| THF EQUITABLE 
| SECURITIES 


| COMPANY IN¢. 


A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 


STANLY Carr, Representative 
922 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





No Waste 


An American Appraisal enables 
you to carry just the right 
amount of fire insurance. No 


wasted premiums for excess 


insurance, no doubts of inade- 
quate coverage. All the facts at 


hand for speed 


y and equitable 


adjustment when thefire comes. 
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Washington, D. C 


A MATIONAL 


APPRAISAL 
PANY 


520 Alboe Bldg. 
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‘To One Cupful of True mation, Add- 


To one cupful of true emotion just add one or 
more unexpected incidents as the emotion boils © 
up, then stir well with the condition of the times, 
and you have the average True Story of the 
average life. 


Of course, only the very great writers and think- | 


ers, on the one hand, and the great mass of people 
who are not writers at all, on the other, understand 
this. Popular writers of popular novels do not 
understand it in the least. But the truly great and 
the truly simple understand that life is made up of 
apparently unimportant, stupid incidents com- 
, ing at the wrong—or the right—time and utterly 
changing the courses of our entire lives. 


Clarence Darrow, for example, tells us that as a 
young man, when he was first admitted to the bar, 
he had selected a small Ohio town to settle down 
in for the rest of his life. He had become engaged 
to a girl and had gone out and bought a house. The 
next day when he went around to make the first 
payment on the house the real estate man refused 
to take it and raised the price. The young Darrow 
thereupon gave up the house, packed his valise, 
and set off for Chicago. 


Darrow, at seventy, still student of philosophy, 
of literature, of life, understands the tremendous 
importance of unimportant incidents at such 
important times. And he tells the story in just 
that way. 


If John Galsworthy were writing the life of 
Darrow, he would probably tell the story in the 


same way. But to a writer of average ability, the 
first payment on a house as the determining factor 
in a great life, would not have much savor. A first 
payment on the girl, or some similar climactic 
event would make a better start. 


Strangely enough, the true stories in True Story 
Magazine, written by a great mass of people who 
are not writers at all, lean more to the Galsworthy 


style of writing a story and the Darrow style of © 


thinking it out. They also seem to realize some- 
how that life is made up of these comparatively 
unimportant and ofttimes trivial incidents which 
cannot be anticipated and over which no one seems 
to have control, but whose outcome in emotional 


crises changes the whole current of their lives. — 


That is why we so often find in these True 
Stories a type of narrative wherein the emotion 
and not the incident holds sway. And that is also 
why the emotional trend of these True Stories is 
so often misunderstood. To call them sex stories 
is utterly absurd. 


To begin with, the great mass of people do not 
deal with a discussion of sex as lightly as it is dealt 
with, for example, by our popular literature of the 
day, or by any gathering of the socially elect, or 
even in the little chit-chat, let us say, of a group of 
debutantes. 


You may not know it, but sex is still rather 
sacred with the mass. A “teameo” (which is a 
teamster’s name for a teamster) may be a very pro- 
fane individual. He may even call his wife names 
that would make a butler shudder. But if he heard 
any of his children talking sex, he would slap them 
down with a hard and horny hand. 


No; so far as sex is concerned, the true stories of 
True Story Magazine are probably the cleanest lit- 
erature in print today. The free and easy discus- 
sion of sex matters is at least one point in which 
‘the style that has been set by the ultra class has not 
been carried down. 


But so far as life itself is concerned, these 
stories which were once rather drab and sordid 
are now becoming very interesting. 


And the reason for that, of course, is the stirring 
in of the condition of the times which we gave you 
in the original recipe at the top of this page. 


That young Darrow coming to Chicago today 
would have rather a hard time of it finding any 
labor cause to espouse. He couldn’t fight again for 
shorter hours, for higher wages, or child-labor laws, 
or laborers’ compensation acts—all of which formed 
the very crux of that man’s early life. 


Today, if he were to espouse the cause of 
labor, it would probably have to be as their fi- 
nancial advisor, telling them what to do with 
their money. , 


And that is why, to any one who is student-minded, the true 
stories of today in True Story Magazine become decidedly in- | 
teresting reading matter, with plenty of food for thought in the 
new economic settings which they portray. 
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Patents 


New Combination of Loom Structures 
For S peedier Operation Is Patentable 


Examiner’s Contention That All Applicant Did Was to) 


Improve Elements of 


Ex PARTE CLARE H. Draper. APPEAL No. 


660, BoaRD OF APPEALS OF THE PAT-| 


ENT OFFICE. 
ATENT No. 1722959 was issued July 
30, 1929, to Clare H. Draper for 


Looms and Methods of Weaving, on ap-| 


plication No. 45016, filed July 21, 1925. 


Upon a finding that ‘the appellant} 


had combined in one high speed loom 
structures that had never before been 
brought together, thereby obtaining a 
speed of operatidn never before success- 


fully attained, the Board of Appeals | 
held that the nine claims in the case | 
presented patentable novelty over the 


The opinion cites Pelton 


v. Doble, 


references. 
Watter Wheel Co. 


and the result is new if it is substan- 


tially a better result than that which | 
has been accomplished by other combi- | 


nations. 

The Examiner’s contention that all ap- 
plicant had done was to improve the 
elements of a loom and by their added 


effects secured a higher speed loom was |} 
overruled, it being stated that the cam | 
employed by appellant cooperated with | 
the variable shuttle tension device of | 


the claims to render the flight of the 


shuttle more uniform and therefore to| 
speed of operation. | 


permit increased 
This feature cooperated with the other 
elements of the claims the Board holds 


sufficiently to constitute a new combi- | 
nation under Ex parte Mumford, 1914} 


C. D. 84. 


Van Everen, Fish, Hildreth & Cary/| 


and Robert P. Hains for applicant. 
The full text of the opinion of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 
Ruckman and Landers) follows: 


Rejection of 
Claims Appealed 


This is an appeal from the rejection 
of all the claims, nine in number. Claim 
1 is representative and reads as follows: 

“1, A. weft replenishing loom of the 
bobbin changing type having, in combi- 
nation, a lay provided with a shuttle box, 
weft replenishing mechanism, binders for 


the shuttle box, pressure applying means | 
acting to apply pressure to the binders | 


greatest in amount at the earliest time 
of arrival of the shuttle in the box and 
less and less in amount the later the 
time of shuttle arrival, picking means 
for picking the shuttle having provision 
for positioning the shuttle preparatory 
to picking, and connections between the 
shuttle tensioning means and the warp 
for loosening the warp when the shuttle 
is trapped in the shed.” 


The references relied upon are: Good- 
line et al, No. 604897, May 31, 1898; 
Jamieson, No. 753198, February 23, 1904; 
Davis, No. 812485, February 13, 1906; 
Draper et al., No. 1058292, April 8, 1913; 
Cunningham (Re.), No. 81, March 14, 
1846. Vol. 80, pp. 17, 18, Sec. 56, Inter- 
national Library of Technology, Inter- 
national Text Book Co., Scranton, Pa. 

The invention relates to high speed 
looms and something of its nature is set 
forth in the following excerpt from the 
specification: 

“The. present invention relates to 
looms, and more particularly to high 
speed, weft replenishing looms, and to an 
improved method of weaving. 


Object of Invention 


Is to Reorganize 


“The object of the invention is to re- 
organize and improve weft replenishing 
looms in order to carry out a new method 
of weaving by virtue of which the cloth 


is woven at a much higher speed than} 


has heretofore been practiced in weft 
replenishing looms. To the above ends 
the present invention consists in the loom 
and method of weaving hereinafter de- 
scribed and particularly defined in the 
claims. 


“There are three important features 
of this loom which contribute to its suc- 
cessful operation at high speeds, that is 
to say, from 15 per cent to 20 per cent 


higher than the ordinary weft replenish- | 


ing loom speeds now obtaining in gen- 
eral use. These three devices are the 


pre-positioning pick cam 8, the variable | 
shut 0 means, 
indicated in a general way by the refer- | 


shuttle box tension controlling 
ence character 15, and the anti-bang con- 
trivance, by virtue of which, when a 
shuttle fails of boxing, the whip roll is 
pulled forward to prevent a smash.” 

The specification further states that 
the pre-positioning pick cam forms the 
subject matter of appellant’s copending 


application No. 13573; that the shuttle | 


box tension controlling mechanism is con- 
structed substantially as described in ap- 
plication No. 753611 (now patent No. 
1556207) of Draper and Northrop; and 
that the anti-bang device will be under- 
stood from reference*to patent No. 753- 
198 to Jamieson. 


Inventor Is 
Official of Firm 

From the affidavit on file of the 
ventor it appears that he is the vice 
president of the Draper corporation, the 
assignee of this application, that he has 
had more than thirty years’ experience 
with weaving machinery; that he has 


been working for several years on the} 


development of high-speed looms, that 
the loom of this application is capable 
of making much higher speed than the 
old looms, increasing the revolutions per 
minute from 160 to 210, and that it has 
gone into extensive use, more than 2,000 
being in successful operation at the time 
the affidavit was executed. 

The primary examiner does not ques- 
tion the importance and success of ap- 
pellant’s loom, but he holds that it does 
not involve invention. 
he says: . 

“Applicant has urged in argument and 
affidavit that he has produced a higher 
speed, more efficient, and commercially 
successful loom. The examiner does not 
question these things, but firmly believes, 
for the reasons given above, that they 
do not spring from patentable invention,” 

The examiner’s rejection of the claims 
appears to be on the grounds of old com- 
binations and lack of invention. He 
states: 

“Applicant urges that @ new result 
flows from the combination, namely: a 
higher speed loom. The examiner does 
not admit that this result is that of a 
patentable combination; he believes that 


‘ 


190 Fed. | 
Rep., 760, which holds that it is gener- | 
ally sufficient if there be such coaction | 
that a result is produced which is new, | 


in-| 


Machine Is Overruled. 


the higher speed follows from the im- 
provement of the elements, said improve- 
ments either patented or the subject mat- 
ter of applications for patent. Each ele- 
|ment plays its part and the result merely 
amounts to the summation of the ben® 
ficial effects of all. 
** & * 

“At the best, that is all applicant has 
done; he has improved elements of a 
loom and by their added effects secured 
a higher speed loom. There are no new 
and unexpected results coming from the 
addition. The combination of the im- 





foreseen result.” 


the apparatus claims picki 
means having provision for positioning 
or pre-positioning the shuttle prepara- 


tory to picking. This, according to the! 


specification, results from the particular 
| design of the cam 8. 


patentable; also that its action differs 
| merely in degree from the prior art. 


Same Appellant Has 
Another Application 


tion. 
appellant is found entitled to a separate 


patent for this feature it appears that | 


the cooperation of this feature with the 
|other elements of the claims is suffi- 
| ciently different to constitute a new com- 


bination under Ex parte Mumford, 1914} 


|C. D. 84. It cooperates with the variable 

shuttle tension device of the claims to 
render the flight of the shuttle more uni- 
form, and therefore permit increased 
speed of operation. 


Some of the claims also include an} 


anti-bang or a connection between the 
|variable shuttle box tensioning means 
and the warp for loosening the warp 
| when the shuttle is trapped in the shed. 
While both of these elements were old, 
as shown by Jamieson and Draper et al., 
respectively, as noted above, it appears 
from the affidavit of appellant, and is 
admitted by the examiner, that they had 


never been combined in a loom, and it} 
remained for appellant to show that they | 


would mutually cooperate to produce a 
successful high-speed loom. 

A detailed discussion of the various 
claims has not been made by the exam- 
iner in his statement, nor by the appel- 
lant in his brief, and is unnecessary here. 
The same is true of the references which 
were cited as showing the individual fea- 

|tures rather than the complete combi- 
ination of the claims. 


Value of Result 
Is Pointed Out 


appellant’s improvements in this well- 
developed art tends to negative the hold- 
|ing of the examiner that they were obvi- 
'ous and did not involve invention. Ap- 
pellant has combined in one loom struc- 
tures that had never been brought to- 
gether, permitting a speed of operation 
never before successfully obtained. In 
this respect the case 
Eibel Process Company v. Minnesota & 
Ontario Paper Company, 1923 C. D. 623, 
in which the United States Supreme 
Court said: 

“In administering the patent law* the 
| Court first looks into the art to find what 
the real merit of the alleged discovery 
or invention is and whether it has ad- 
vanced the art substantially. If it has 
done so, then the Court is liberal in its 
construction of the patent to secure to 
the inventor the reward he deserves. 

*s une € 

“We cannot agree with the Circuit 
Court of Appeals that the casual connec- 
tion between the unequal speeds of the 
stock and the wire, and the disturbance 
and rippling of the stock, and between 
the latter and the defective quality of 
the paper in high speeds of the machine 
| Was so obvious that perception of it did 
not involve discovery which will support 
a patent. The fact that in a decade of 
an eager quest for higher speeds this 
important chain of circumstances had es- 
caped observation, the fact that no one 
had applied a remedy 
quent trouble until Eibel, and the final 
fact that when he made known his dis- 
covery, all adopted his remedy, leave no 
doubt in our minds that what he saw 
and did was not obvious and did involve 
discovery and invention.” 


Patentability 


Defined in Case 
In Pelton Water Wheel Co. v. Doble, 

190 Fed. Rep. 760, the Court of Appeals, 
| Ninth Circuit, said: 

“In order to be patentable, a combina- 
tion of elements must in their co-relation 
produce a different force, or effect, or re- 
sult, from the sum of that which is pro- 
duced by their separate parts. Recken- 
dorfer v. Faber, 92 U. S. 347, 23 L. Ed. 
719. It is not necessary that each ele- 
ment in performing its own function shall 
also modify the function performed by 
the others. Hailes v. Van Wormer, 20 
Wall. 353, 22 L. Ed. 241. It is generally 
sufficient if there be such coaction that 
a result is produced which is new, and 
the result is new if it is substantially a 
better result than that which has been 
accomplished by other combiantions. 


Loom Co. v. Higgins, 105 U. S. 580, 26| 


L. Ed. 1177.” 
The following decisions are also in 


| Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks | 


In his statement | 
| 


| Total. 
|Loans and investments—total 22,606 
17,058 
7,788 


9,270 


| Loans total 


On securities 
All other 
| Investments 


| 
| 


total 
2,747 
2,802 
1,707 
236 
13,396 
6,712 
85 
1,083 
2,776 
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U. S. Govt. securities .. 
Other securities 

Reserve with F. R. Bank 

| Cash in vault 

|Net demand deposits . 

| Time deposits .... 

| Government deposits . 

|Due from banks . 

| Due to banks ; 

| Borrowings from F. R, Bank 


proved elements involved no exercise of | 
the inventive faculty, as they merely are} 
placed in the usual way with no new co- | 
acon and operation and with no u. | 


We are not satisfied with the correct | 
|ness of the examiner’s holding. Each of | 
includes picking | 


The examiner ad-— 
mits that the appellant’s design of cam | 
“may be highly beneficial,” but says that} 
it utilizes an old principle and is not| 


Appellant has another pending appli- | 
cation, No. 13573, on the specific con-| 
| struction of this element, in which the) 
iclaims at present are under final rejec- | 
However, irrespective of whether 


The value of the result produced by 


is analogous to} 


for the conse- |} 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
* Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 


approximately 8 by & inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents 


PATENTABILITY: Anticipation: Combination of References: Pneu- 
matic Door-Motor Systems.—Where it ‘appeared that the rejected claims 
were drawn to cover details of a motor for operating a car door, and were 
drawn in view of the art cited against them; and the combination of ref- 
erences cited against them were found not to anticipate the limitations 
which had been included in the claims, held: Claims allowable. Claims 
19 to 23, 25 to 32. The rejection of claims 17, 18 and 24 on art affirmed. 
Patent No. 1722920.—Ex parte Hynes. (Board of Appeals of the Patent, 
Office).— Yearly Index Page 1340, Col. 5 (Volume IV). August 6, 1929. 





PATENTABILITY: Invention: Combination: New Result: High Speed 
Looms.—Appellant in combining in one high speed loom structures that had 
never been brought together, thereby obtaining a speed of operation never 
before successfully attained, and changing one of the elements so that it 
cooperated with other elements of the claims sufficiently to constitute a new 
combination under ex parte Mumford, 1914, C. D. 84, held: Claims covering 
combination patentable. Nine claims, Patent No. 1722959.—-Ex parte Draper. 
(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1340, Col. 1 
(Volume IV); August 6, 1929. 


Trade Marks 


REGISTRATION: Similarity of Marks: “Lucky Lindy Cigarettes” and 
“Lucky Strike.”—Applicant’s composite mark comprising a pictorial rep- 
resentation within a red, white and blue border, of the Statue of Liberty, 
and the Eiffel Tower, a representation of an eagle in full flight and beneath 
it an aeroplane, and above these the words “Lucky Lindy Cigarettes,” held: 
Registration denied on grounds of being confusingly similar to opposer’s 
mark “Lucky Strike.” American Tobacco Co. v. Materezzo. (First As- 
sistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1340, Col. 3 (Volume 
IV). August 6, 1929. 


OPPOSITION: Estoppel: Allegations of Party in Former Proceeding: 
Confusing Similarity: “Tru-Wite” and “Nuwite.”— Where the applica- 
tion sought registration of the notation “Tru-Wite,” displayed in a some- 
what distinctive manner, and the opposer was prior in point of time and 
had adopted and used the word “Nuwite” upon the same class of goods, held: 
Applicant denied registration, being estopped by allegations in a former 
opposition proceeding to claim the marks are not confusingly similar.— 
Charles M. Levy & Sons v. The Nov-E-Line Manufacturing Co., Inc. (First 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly Index Page 1340, Col. 7 (Vol- 
ume IV). August 6, 1929. 


Mark Using Words ‘Lucky Lindy Cigarettes’ 
Held to Cause Confusion With ‘Lucky Strike’ 


| Registration Is Denied on Grounds of Probable Similarity 
With Opposer’s Notation 


| Tue AMERICAN ToBAccoO COMPANY V.!that this testimony is of the character 

SAMUEL MATEREZZO. OPPOSITION NO./ of Hearsay and is not admissible for that 
| 701, First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER | reason. It is not deemed such a conten- 
OF PATENTS. tion is sound or that such testimony 


COMPOSITE mark comprising a 

pictorial representation within a 
lred, white, and blue border, and including | 
lthe words “Lucky Lindy Cigarettes,” | 
|was denied registration on the ground 
lof being confusingly similar to the op- 
|poser’s trade mark “Lucky Strike,” it | 
|being stated that the word “Lucky” con- 
|stituted a material, prominent and sub- 
|stantial part of the opposer’s mark and} 
|that the opposer’s goods had 7 fre- 
0 


> 


courts of law or of equity. These wit- 
nesses state facts as to which they have 
absolute knowledge. They do not state 
what others have told them as to the 


been within their own hearing and 
| knowledge called for by these names. 
These witnesses are competent to tes- 
tify as to these facts and their testimony 
is entitled to full faith and credit in the 
absence of anything in the record jus- 
tifying a holding to the contrary. 


Urges That Opposer’s 
Registrations Are Invalid 


The applicant urges that the registra- 
2 tions obtained by the opposer are invalid 
| This case comes on for review, on @P-| because the trade mark constitutes the 
peal of the applicant, Samuel Materezzo,| names of certain business or commercial 
| of the decision of the examiner of trade| concerns which were organized prior to 
| mark interferences sustaining the oppo-| the date of application for registration. 
sition of the American Tobacco Company, | ag to the earlier registrations of the op- 
and adjudging the applicant not enti-| noser’s mark it is noted that the por- 
tled to the registration for which he has} tion of the statute, Sec. 5 (b), Act of 
applied. Feb. 20, 1905, quoted by the applicant 

The applicant seeks registration of .a|in his brief was not enacted into law 
| composite mark comprising a pictorial|until January 8. 1913, and consequently, 
representation within a red, white, and 
| blue border, of the Statue of Liberty at 
| New York, the Eiffel Tower at Paris, a\the statute has been usually interpreted 
| representation of an eagle in full flight|to zefer to institutions, organiaztions, 
|.and beneath it an aeroplane, and above |etc., other than those of a commercial 
|‘all these appear the words “Luck Lindy |character since commercial organizations 
| Cigarettes.” The words “Lindy,” “Cig- are taken care of in the succeeding por- 
arettes,” “New York” and “Paris,” are |tion of this section of the statute, which 
| disclaimed. The mark is used upon cig- | states: 
| arettes. “That no mark which consists merely 
in the name of an individual, firm, cor- 
poration, or association not written, 
printed, impressed or woven in some par- 
; t ., |ticular or distinctive manner * * * shall 
| The opposer ‘has taken testimony while|}e yegistered under the terms of this 
the applicant has not, and the testimony | act.” 
| on behalf of opposer establishes adop- | Construing these portions of this sec- 
; tion and use from a date long prior tO|tion of the Trade Mark Act as did the 
|the entrance of the applicant into the| United States Supreme Court in the case 
| field, of the mark “Lucky Strike”, used! of American Steel Foundries v. Robert- 
j; upon the same class of goods, namely,/son, Commissioner of Patents, and Sim- 
| cigarettes. Opposer shows ownership of | plex Electric Heating Company, 342 
| registrations No, 13882, issued Decem-| Gg, 711, 269 U. S. 372. it <aeune clent 
| ber 14, 1886; No. 13943, issued January enough that there is nothing in this sec- 
| 4, 1887; No. 118372, issued September 4,| tion which affects the validity of the 


cola No. 223214, issued January | opposer's registrations. 


Furthermore, the instant proceeding 


|quently called by this portion its | 


trade name or trade mark. . 

Meyers & Jones for The American To- 
|bacco Company; Charles A. Clark for 
Materezzo. 
| The full text of the opinion of First 
| Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 


that date. Furthermore, such portion of 


Testimony Submitted 
On Behalf of Opposer 


The testimony submitted on behalf of | 
opposer establishes that it has for many| 


a i determination of the validity of such 
| years sold its goods in enormous quan- 


ea lregistrations as they are not open to 
| tities under its trade mark, has spent/attack in this collateral manner. Lang 
very great sums in advertising its goods|v. Green River Distilling Company, 148 
| under its mark and, consequently, is in}O, G. 280, 83 App. D. C. 506. It’ may 
| possession of a very valuable good will|be noted further that the prior adoption 
as an asset to its business. Under these|and use of the opposer’s mark 
circumstances if there is any doubt re- goods, 
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Teade Marks 


would be inadmissible in any of the usual | 


designation of opposer’s goods by those! 
names, but state that these goods have) 


{would not affect registrations prior to| 


is not of the character to permit of a| 


on its | 
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. Cigarettes 


Claims for Motor to O perate Car Door 
Found Not to Have Been Anticipated 


EX PARTE LEE P. HYNES. APPEAL No. 
2209, BOARD OF APPEALS OF .THE Pai- 
ENT OFFICE. 


ATENT No. 1722920 was issued July 
30, 1929, to Lee P. Hynes for Pneu- 
matic Door-Motor Systems, on applica- 
tion No. 758482, filed Decembiex 27, 1924. 
The Examiner’s rejection of claims 17 
to 32, for a pneumatic door operating 
system, was. ~eversed as to all except 
claims 17, 18 and 24, the Board of Ap- 
peals concluding that the rejected claims 
| were ‘drawn in view of the art cited 
jagainst them and that the combination 
|of references did not anticipate the limi- 
tations which had been included in the 
claims. 


Edward M. Bentley and William §S. 
Hodges for applicant. 
| The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant ,Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Ruck- 
|man and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 17 
to 82, inclusive. Claims 19 and 20 are 
\| illustrative and read as follows: 

“19. A pneumatic door operating sys- 
tem comprising +. motor, a separate con- 
troller structure containing a set-of door 
opening valves and a set of ddor closing 
valves, said sets of valves being so ar- 
|ranged that they are coincidently moved 
in one direction to open the door and in 
{the opposite direction to close the door, 
}a single magnet, an armature for said 
magnet arranged: to simultaneously move 
both sets of valves in the same direction, 
a manual circuit closer controlling said 
|magnet, and an automatic closer also 
controlling said magnet and dependent 
{upon an obstruction to the door closing 
movement of the motor. | 

“20. A controller for a pneumatic door| 
| motor comprising a set of valves for the 
| door opening and another set of valves| 
\for the door closing movements of the} 
motor, each set of valves consisting of a| 
supply valve and an exhaust valve, means 
normally acting to coincidently move 
both sets of valves in one uniform direc- 
|tion, a magnet, valve actuating means 
jenergized by said magnet and movable 
|in a line parallel with the Hines of move-| 
ment of said valves so as to operate the| 
valves in opposition to the first men- 
tioned valve moving means, and an 
equalizing connection between said arma- 





wee ° 
Combination of References Cited in Opposition Held In- 
sufficiént to Cause Rejection. 


normally held at their upper limit of 
movement by springs. They are actu- 
ated in the reverse direction by solenoids, 
a separate solenoid being provided for 
each valve stem. When the valves are in 
the position illustrated in Fig. 1 the mo- 
tive fluid is admitted from the pipe 17 
to.the right hand cylinder and the left 
hand cylinder exhausts through the 
opening 23-a. In the reverse position the 
fluid pressure is admitted to the left 
cylinder and the right cylinder exhausts 
through the passage 23. 

The examiner holds there would be no 
invention in substituting for the two 
solenoids shown in Hall et al. a single 
solenoid in view of the patents to Kra- 
mer and Duncan. In Kramer two valve 
stems are intereronnected by a cross- 
head which is moved in. one direction by 
a solenoid. Each stem carries a single 
valve and the two valves taken logether 
correspond to the two valves on one of 
appeliant’s valve stems. In Duncan two 
valves 32 and 33 are connected to a cross- 
head which is actuated in one direction 
by the spring 39 and in the other direc- 
tion by the solenoid 46. 

Inspection of the claims discloses that 
they have been carefully drawn with the 
cited art in mind. They include limita- 
tions which apparently the examiner has 
deemed unimportant but which we be- 
lieve render ‘the claims patentable over 
these references. The patent to Hall 
et al. does not disclose a single exhaust 
chamber which is connected to first one 
cylinder and then the other cylinder by 
the valve mechanism. This feature is 
emphasized in some of the claims. 
Many of the other claims include the 
équalizing connection between the valve 
stems and the armature. This is not 
disclosed in the references. As to claim 
19 the patent to McElroy does not dis- 
close an automatic closer for controlling 
the magnet. If the door strikes an ob- 
struction and the valve mechanism is re- 
versed the door will move to its entirely 
oper position. It will not automatically 
start to close as soon as the obstruction 
is removed. We believe the rejection of 
the claims on the patent to Hall et al.| 
as a basic reference should not be sus- 
tained. 

The examiner has also rejected claims 
17, 18, 20, and 23 to 27, inclusive, on the 
patents to Wilkins, in view of the patent 
to Duncan. As to claim 25 he has added 





ture and the respective sets of valves.” 


kins, 620204, February 28, 1899; Long-| 
|acre, 834626, October 30, 1906; Wilkins, | 
840886, January 8, 1907; Kramer, 896120, | 
August 18, 1908; Duncan, 955059, April 
|12, 1910; Hall et al., 1229443, June 12,| 
11917; Farmer, 1281543, October 15, 1918; | 
McElroy, 1287717, December 17, 1918. 


Operation of 
Device Explained 


Appellant’s device comprises a motor | 
for operating a car door. The motor is 
shown at T in Yig. 1 and is, provided 
with a plurality of pistons tl and t2 
interconnected by a rack which is geared 
to the door operating lever. The pistons 
travel in cylinders the outer ends of 
which are connected by the pipes G and 
K to a separate structure containing an 
inlet chamber; an exhaust chamber; two 
|valve stems, each stem provided with an 
|inlet and an exhaust valve and being 
spring-pressed upwardly; ard a single 
solenoid, the armature of which acts 
through equalizing mechanism to move 
both vaive stems downwardly against 
the action of their springs. In the nor- 
mal position of the valves, as illustrated 
in Fig. 3, each stem is held upwardly by 
its spring and the fluid pressure is ad- 
mitted to the pipe G to close the door. 
When the switch V, Fig. 1, is closed the 
|solenoid is energized and the.valves are 
|moved downwardly to admit fluid pres- 
}sure to the other cylinder through the 
| pipe K. In each case the opposite cyl- 
|inder exhausts through the pipe K, or G, 
|the exhaust chamber and the pipe J to 
\the atmosphere. The result of closing | 
{the switch V is that the lever is moved 
|in the proper direction to open the door. 
| The reverse cperation is caused by open- 
ing the switch V and deenergizing the 
solenoid. If the door strikes an obstruc- 
{tion during its closing movement the 
| upper part of the lever turns about its 
| pivotal connection to the lower part until 


lthe switch X is closed. 


The ‘tlosing of 
|this switch causes the solenoid to be re- 
}energized to initiate the opening move- 
|ment which continues until the switch X 
|is opened by the release of the pressure 
caused by the obstruction. As soon as 
|this happens the door immediately starts 
to close and if in the meantime the ob- 
struction has been removed the {door is 
|completely closed. 

_The examiner has rejected all the 
claims on the patent to Hall et al. in 
view of the patents to Kramer. and Dun-| 
can. As to claim 19 he has also in- 
eluded the patent to McElroy..to show 
not only the manual circuit closer but 
|also the automatic closer for controlling 
the magnet. 





The references relied upon are: Wil- |the patents to Kramer and Longacre. 


.and both exhaust valves are on the other 


Difference Indicated 
In Wilkins Motor 


The Wilkins motor is provided with a} 
valve chest having a single admission 
chamber and a single exhaust chamber. 
Two valve stems are connected by a 
crosshead and the latter is operated by 
the rod 27. Each valve stem carries two 
valves but the arrangement is such that 
both admission valves are on one stem 





stem. The device is not provided with 
the equalizing connection required by 
claim 20 nor with springs acting upon 
adjacent ends of the valve stems as re- 
cited in claim 23. For like reasons this 
patent is not deemed a proper reference 
against claims 25, 26 and 27. Claims 17 
and 18, however, are deemed unpatent- 
able since they are satisfied with the use 
of the Wilkins valve mechanism for con- 
trolling admission of the motive fluid to 
the opposite ends of a door operating 
motor, as in McElroy, and with the rod 
27 of Wilkins operated in one direction 
by a spring and in the opposite direction 
by an electromagnet, as in Duncan. 
Claim 24 is deemed unpatentable for sim- | 
ilar reasons since it is believed that the | 
spring 39 in Duncan is the full equivalent 
of the springs recited in this claim. 
The examiner states in his answer that 
claims 17 and 18 are incomplete by rea- 
son of the fact that they omit the springs 
for operating the valve stems in. one 
direction. Appellant agrees with this 
statement and asks permission to amend 
these claims to include the springs. The 
specific amendments are contained at the 
top of page 8 of the brief. It is noted 
that the first insertion to claim 18 should 
be entered before “valve” in line 5 in- 
stead of after the comma in line 4 as 
directed. Such amendments would ren- 
der these two claims patentable over Wil- 
kins. If proper amendments be filed, as 
outlined on page 8 of the brief, subject 
to. the correction noted, we recommend 
the admission of the amendments and 
the allowance of claims 17 and 18. | 
It is further noted that claim 25) 
should be amended by changing “means,” | 
line 4, to springs, to form a proper ante- | 
cedent for “said springs,” line 8. Also| 
claim 32 should be corrected by chang- | 
ing “actuator,” line 10, to equalizer. 

The decision of the examiner is af-| 
firmed as to claims 17, 18 and 24 and re- | 
versed as to the remaining claims, 

July 30, 1929. 





Notation “Tru-Wite’ 
Denied Registration 
As Being Confusing 


Opposer Had Adopted Use 
Of ‘Nuwite’ Upon the 
Same Class of 
Goods. 


CHARLES M. Levy & Sons v. THE Nov- 
E-LINE MANUFACTURING C0., INC. Op- 
POSITION No. 8561, First ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. A 
HE applicant was held not entitled 

to registration ofthe notation “Tru- 

Wite” displayed in a somewhat distinc- 

tive manner, as it was found that the 

opposer was prior in point of time and ® 
had adopted and used the word ““Nuwite” 
upon the same class of goods. The opin- 
ion states that applicant is estopped by 
its allegations in a former opposition 
proceeding to claim the marks are not 
confusingly similar. 


Mock & Blum for Charles M. Levy & 
Sons; Maxwell Goldstein and Jacobi & 
Jacobi for The Nov-E-Line Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc. 

The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 

This case comes on for review, On ap- 
peal of the applicant, The Nov-E-Line 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., of the decision 
of the examiner of trade mark inter- 
ferences sustaining the opposition of 
Charles M. Levy & Sons, and adjudging 
the applicant not entitled to the regis- 
tration for which it has applied. 

Notation Explained. 


The applicant seeks registration of 
the notation “Tru-Wite” displayed in a 
somewhat distinctive manner, the top of 
the “T” extending over to and contin- 
uing as the first down stroke of the 
““W,” and the last up stroke of the “W” 
extending over the letters “Ite.” The 
“T” and the “W” are made taller than 
the other letters. The notation is used 
upon watch cases. 

The opposer claims adoption and own- 
ership from a date prior to that claimed 
by the applicant of the mark “Nuwite” 
upon the same class of goods. The op- 
poser sets up ownership of registration 
No. 218956, issued March 31, 1926. 

Opposer has taken testimony but the 
applicant has not and, in consequence, 


| the latter is restricted to its filing date 


of September 3, 1927, as its earliest date 
of adoption and use of its mark. The 
testimony submitted on behalf of op- 
poser fairly establishes adoption and use 
by the latter of its mark continuously 
since at least as early as March 31, 1926, 
If there is conflict between the two 


|marks, it is clear the opposer must pre- 


vail. 
Other Cases Cited. 

The parties here involved were previ- 
ously involved in opposition proceeding 
No. 8736 in which the present opposer 
and registrant, Charles M. Levy & Sons, 
was the applicant for registration of its 
mark ‘Nuwite” and the present appli- 
cant, The Nov-E-Line Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., was thé opposer, basitg 
its opposition upon alleged use of the 
notation “Tru-Wite.” In that opposition 
it was alleged by the there opposer, the 
applicant in the instant proceeding, that 
“‘Nuwite” was so similar to the mark of 
the opposing party, viz., “Tru-Wite,” “as 
to be calculated to deceive,” and that the 
registration of “Nuwite” was sought 
upon foods of the same descriptive qual- 
ities covered by applicant for the mark 
“Tru-Wite.” That opposition was ter- 
minated by a judgment in favor of the 
there applicant, Charles M. Levy & 
Sons, because the opposer failed to pre- 
sent any testimony. The judgment of the 
examiner of interferences became final. 
That proceding is held to estop the appli- 
cant in the case at bar, The Nov-E-Line 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., to con- 
tend that the two marks are not con- 
fusingly similar. Clearly enough’ the 
applicant here should not be heard to 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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and Record of [fnvention Blank. 
Send model or sketch and description of 
your invention for our Inspection and Ad- 
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VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
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6007 Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C, 
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Boston. 
1,512 


"1,162 


garding the likelihood of confusion, such 
doubt, following the established rule, 
must be resolved against the newcomer. 

There is abundant testimony establish- 
ing that customers and purchasers very 
frequently refer'to and call for the op- 
poser’s good by the name “Lucky” or 
“Luckies.” The applicant ‘has contended 


point: In re Prescott and Rummler, 1922 
C. D. 119; Frederick Inon & Steel Co. v. 
Sanford Riley Stoker Co., 287 Fed. 495; 
Johnson Automobile Lock Co. v. Noser 
Instant Auto Lock Co., 9 Fed. (2d) 265. 
The decision of the examiner is re- 
| versed. 
| “July 30, 1929. 
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|the goods or:the origin of the goods 


Made public by the Federal Reserve Board on August 5 as at close of business July 31, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 


as established by its evidence, | The patent to Hall et al. discloses al 
furnishes sufficient basis for the opposi- |™motor which is used for moving a con- 
tion independently of the registrations | troller but which might well be used for 
which the opposer has obtained. Brod-|operating a car door. In this reference 
erick v, L. Mitchell & Co., 314 O. G./4,| the lever 10 corresponds to appellant’s 
’}door operating lever. It is operated by 
| interconnected pistons and fluid pressure 
|is admitted to the end portions of the| 
/eylinders in which said pistons are lo-| 
cated. Two valve stems are provided 
‘and each carries an admission. valve and 
an exhaust valve. These valve stems are 


Probable Confusion 
Believed to Result 


In view of the foregoing the only 
question here to be considered is whether 
the use of the applicant’s mark upon 
his goods would be likely to cause con- 
fusion in the mind of the public with 





the same mark used by opposer and 
other marks and from these ‘seeks to 
upon which the opposer uses its mark, | show that the opposer is not. entitled 
The applicant has called attention in his to such broad interpretation of its trade 
brief to a number of registrations of |mark rights as would bar the‘ applicant | 
eneeaihciniaieiieliniaiemmnae ifrom the registration he has sought. 
The applicant presses the view that 
a decision sustaining the opposition 
| would be a dangerous precedent and 
| would improperly hamper business in 
s. F.|connection with other and different trade 
1,927|marks and trade names. It is deemed 
\no such broad question is here presented 
\for determination. The opposer has a 
specific trade mark of which''the word | 
925 “Lucky” is a material, prominent and | 
594|Substantial part, and opposer’s goods 
——~| have been very frequently called by this 
343 | portion of its trade name or trade mark | 
250|so that opposer’s goods have long since | }f 
106 |come to be well known in the trade by 
i? |the term “Lucky” or “Luckies.” 
' a The applicant has incorporated. in his | 
1;/ Mark this distinctive portion of the | 
141 Opposer’s mark, 
175 | 
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It is believed he should | , 
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Cooperative Groups in The N etherlands 


Are Declared to Be Widely Developed. 


Associations. Have Assumed Special Importance in Agricul- 
tural Districts, Commercial Attache Says. 


‘Cooperative organizations of various 
kinds are widely developed and firmly 
entrenched in The Netherlands, accord- 
ing to a review of the organization pre- 
pared for the Department of Commerce 
by the American Commercial Attache at 
The Hague, Paul S. Guinn. A_ review 
of the general merchandising situation 
in The Netherlands written by Mr. Guinn, 
was published in the issue of August 3. 
His statement regarding the cooperatives 
and consumers purchasing agencies fol- 
lows in full text: . 

4 Cooperative organizations of various 
kinds are widely developed and firmly en- 
trencned, and, those organized by-or de- 
voted to the interest of the consumers 
themselves, as well as those engaged in 

‘@ making purchases of certain commodities 
used in agriculture, are factors for 
consideration in the general field of mer- 
chandising, 


Consumers Cooperatives 
Grow in Membership 


A recent census accounts for 438 dif- 
ferent consumers’ cooperatives, with a 
combined membership of 277,000. De- 
velopment in this field is mainly concen- 
trated in the Province of South Holland, 
where is found practically one-half the 
total membership. The Centrale Bond 
van Nederlandsche Verbruikscooperaties 
is an outstanding central league of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives; with it are affili- 
ated some 135 societies representing a 
membership of 180,000. The turnover of 
the various member societies of this 
league totaled 45,428,000 florins ($18,- 
263,000) for the year 1927-28. By far 


the largest category of commodities re- | 
ported was “groceries,” which accountec | 


for nearly 50 per cent of the merchandise 
handled. The Society “Vooruitgang” in 
Rotterdam has a membership of over 
47,000 and some 108 shops and sales 
places distributed throughout the city; 
total turnover during the past year 
amounted to 9,000,000 florins. Other im- 
portant consumers’ cooperatives include 
“De Volharding,” “Eigen Hulp,” and “De- 


4 Hoop,” all three located in The Hague, 


and the “Excelsior,” at Leeuwarden. 


A consumers’ cooperative society al- | 


lied with a particular industrial concern 
is that known as Philips Cooperative 
Verbruiksvereeniging en Broodbakkerii, 
connected with Philips Gloéilampenfab- 
riek at Eindhoven. This society has gro- 
cery, bakery, and butcher shops. 


Centralized Purchases 
Made for Cooperatives 


Following the establishment of the | 


Nederlandsche Cooperative Bond in 1889, 
which later developed into the present 
Centrale Bond, there was organized a 
separate agency, the Cooperatieve Groot- 


handelsvereeniging, to make centralized | 


purchases on behalf of the affiliated co- 


operative societies. During 1928 the turn- | 


over of this organization on behalf of its 


customers and members (297 participat- | 


ing associations, with a membership of 
148,694) amounted to practically 17,500,- 
000 florins ($7,035,000). The purpose of 
the Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereenig- 
Ing, or. “Handelskamer” as _ popularly 
termed, includes not only wholesale pur- 
thasing but also production of foodstuffs 
and other articles and the promotion and 
care of participants’ interests generally. 


In addition to the purely merchandising | 


function of purchasing and selling, the 
Handelskamer has its own soap factory, 
a warehouse in the cheese-producing dis- 
trict, a special textile department, and 
coffee-roasting and tea-blending plants. 
In the case of a commodity, such as coal, 
not directly handled, it may make con- 
tracts for delivery direct to members, 


payments being handled by the central | 
Branch offices and store- | 


organization. 
houses have been established at a point 
in the northern and another at a point in 
the southern part of the country, and its 
salesmen call on the customers. Data 


relating to 210 member associations show | 
that on the average 52.24 per cent of | 


total purchases were made through the 
Handelskamer in 1928. 

Cooperative associations have assumed 
special importance in agricultural dis- 


Notation for Cigarettes 
Is Denied Registration 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
not have done this. Carmel Wine Com- 


» pany v. California Winery, 174 0. G. 


v 


, 


586, 388 App. D. C. 1; Fischbeck Soap 
Co, v. Kleeno Mfg. Co., 216 O. G, 663, 
44 App. D. C, 6; E. Myers Lye Co, v. 


The Sinclair Mfg. Co., 241 O. G, 1157, | 


46 App. D. C. 55; Canterbury Candy 


Makers v. Brecht Candy Co., 320 O. G. | 


3, 54 App. D. C. 82. : 
It is believed quite probable confusion 


of goods as well as of origin would arise | 


if the applicant uses his mark upon the 
same goods simultaneously appearing in 
the same market with 
opposer. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences sustaining the op- 
position and -adjudging the applicant not 
entitled to the registration for which it 
has applied is affirmed, 

August 1, 1929. 


Registration of ‘Tru-Wite’ 
Denied As Being Confusing 


[Continued from Page 8.) 
plead in one proceeding involving the 
identical parties and marks, that the 
latter are confusingly similar and in a 
later proceeding between the same par- 
ties involving these same marks that the 
later are not confusingly similar, The 
applicant here is estopped by its allega- 
tions in the former opposition procedings 
to claim the marks are not confusingly 
similar. 
Applicant’s Plea. 

The applicant does plead that both 
notations are descriptive of the goods 
upon which they are used and that 
neither party is entitled to registration. 
There is stated to be pending a cancel- 
lation proceeding whereby the applicant 
in the instant case is the petitioner for 
the cancellation of the registration of 
the opposer here, Charles M. Levy & 
Sons. Since applicant is not entitled to 
registration the question of the descrip- 
tiveness of either or both marks should 
not be here considered. The opposer 
here has obtained registration and the 
question of cancellation of such regis- 
tration cannot be raised in the instant 
proceeding. 

The decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences sustaining the oppo- 


sition is affirmed and it is adjudged the | 


plicant is not entitled to the registra- 
tion for which it has applied, 


¢? August 1, 1929, 


. . 
tricts, in 1924 totaling 1,586 societies, 
representing a membership of 156,064. 
Purchases amounted to 91,156,000 florins | 
($36,645,000) of which 60,728,000 florins 
($24,413,000) was accounted for by feed- 
stuffs and 27,649,000 florins ($11,115,000) 
by fertilizers. | 

There are also central purchasing | 
agencies for agricultural cooperative so- 
cieties, the oldest and best known ‘of 
which is “Cooperative Aankoopvereenig- 
ing, Central Bureau uit het Nederland- 
sche Landbouw Comite” (Cooperative | 
Purchasing Society, Central Bureau’ of 
the Netherland Agricultural Committee). | 
In 1927 the turnover of this agency} 
{amounted to 719,259 metric tons, with a) 
total value of 54,439,000 florins ($21,- | 
884,000). Of this amount, 458,566 metric | 
|tons were made up of fertilizer with a} 
jvalue of 28,940,240 florins ($11,272,000) | 
and 260,693 tons of feedstuffs valued ‘at | 
| 26,399,134 florins ($10,612,000). | 

Some 788 societies are affiliated with} 
\this central purchasing agency, repre-| 
{senting a membership of 70,000 farmers. | 
| Delivery of commodities is made to the | 
|various association purchasing societies | 
throughout the country, and these dis- | 


| 








those ofg the | 


|tribute to the users. The local societies | 
jact as independent distributing bodies, 
| conducting operations for their own ac- | 
| count and risk. The central bureau gives | 
| advice and assistance, whenever desired, | 
|concerning the establishing of agricul- 
| tural societies and distributes market re- | 
| ports by mail, telephone, ana wireless, 


| Big Turnover in 
‘Central Agency 


i 


Another central agency is the Cooper- 
| ative Handelsvereeniging van den Noord- | 
| brabantschen Christelijken Boerenbond } 
| (Cooperative Trade Association of the‘ 
| North Brabant Christian Farmers Fed- ! 
jeration). Total turnover of this organ- | 
ization during the year 1928 amounted | 
to about 20,000,000 florins ($18,000,- | 
040,000). 

In addition to the customary.‘ con- 
}sumer and agricultural cooperative as- | 
| sociations, forms of cooperation, or joint | 
purchasing arrangements, exist among | 
{some firms or individuals engaged..in | 
\like or similar lines of trade. Manu- | 
|facturers and producers may establish | 
central agencies, and wholesalers and} 
| retailers also at times are so organized. | 
| Joint purchasing bureaus on behalf of,| 
|members are known to exist in the} 
| pharmaceutical, metal, groceries, cast- | 
| iron, dry-goods, and household-articles | 
| lines of trade. Among certain industrial | 





| enterprises there may be one outstanding | 
| buying agency for certain iron and steel | 
products, machinery, tools, and smiliar | 
| merchandise needed by members. The 
|retail dry-goods and household articles | 
trades, through a central purchasing 





store units. This organization has a 
membership of some 168 shopkeepers 
throughout the country. In the pharma- 


ganization which claims membership 
around 400. 


‘Central Agency 
Buys Particular Types 


reau, established by 


Its purchases have _ increased 


electricity and gas. The municipal elec- 


in the sale of equipment. 


an organization devoted to the social ‘in- 
terests of their workers, known as Fonds 
voor Sociale Instellingens; among other 
activities, it maintains stores for the use 
of its employes, dealing mainly in gro¢- 
|eries and milk. 

In addition to the numerous organiza- 





tions actively engaged in making pur-| 


' 
} 
| 
| chases of goods on behalf of affiliated 
| members, thete are others which assume 


| merchandise importance because of their | 


| particular status or connection with the 
|ultimate purchaser. One such organi- 
zation is the Technical Office of the Alge- 
| meene Nederlandsche Zuivelbond, whieh 
acts as adviser to an important dairy 
union of the country and is reported to be 
influential in recommending plant and 
equipment to its different members. An- 
other institution falling within this cate- 
gory is the Nederlandsche Vereeniging 
van Huisvrouwen, a women’s organiza- 
tion with some 64 branches and 26;000 
members; it has a service whereby arti- 
jcles and products of interest to the 
housewife may be_ exhibited before 
branch associations located in different 
| cities and towns. 
| Trade Exhibitions 


| Are Important 

Trade exhibitions and fairs assume im- 
| portance in Netherlands mercantile life, 
and a number are held periodically. The 
Utrecht Fair, held every spring arid 
autumn at the permanent exhibitions 
buildings in the city of Utrecht, is inter- 
national in scope, and includes a wide 
variety of products. Of more limited and 
specific interest are automobile, radio, 
advertising, efficiency, household, atd 
other exhibits, held from time to time in 
various centers. With a view to promot- 
| ing the use of electricity, different public 
bodies also hold exhibits devoted exclu- 
sively to electrical equipment, including 
in particular household products, 


purely mail order houses, though various 
retail stores fill orders received by post. 
One concern is reported to be primarily 
engaged in handling mail order business, 
but in general this branch of distributio 
is relatively unimportant. ; 
Several large companies have their own 
selling organizations in Java, Sumatra, 
and other East Indies territories, with 
activities directly or indirectly controlled 
from the Netherlands; others trade 
through connections in the Indies; and 
some firms, which conduct business either 
exclusively or partly for particular 
products with the larger companies, have 
their head offices in the Netherlands, 


eign as well as domestic products, In 
|addition to the trading concerns, there 
are industrial enterprises operating in 
ithe Indies which make purchases Of 
equipment through the head offices lo- 
cated in the mother country. Some of 
the larger trading companies deal in 
many of the varied commodities required 
in the Indies and also export colonial pro- 
duce, and others are identified more gr 
less with trade in particular broad types 
of goods, 





| agency representing middle-class traders, | 
oppose their group resistance to the en- | 
croachments of large shop and chain- | 


ceutical field there is a group-buying % } 
QL | 


A. central agency, the Rijks-Inkoopbu- 
the Government, | 
buys particular types of merchandise re- | 
quired by administrative departments, | 
rapidly, : 
reaching 6,022,000 florins ($2,421,000) | 
during the last fiscal year. Various mv- | 
nicipal and provincial bodies maintain | 
display rooms for promoting the use of | 


trical shop of Amsterdam is outstanding 


There has been no real development of | 


Practically all these concerns deal in fat- | 


Topical Survey of the Government 


. 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
Rechpaism, No comprehensive 
effort. has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
gtdbup them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


all the bureats of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Manns a daily topical survey of 


Recreation and Instruction for Visiting Publie 
_ Are Objectives of National Park Administration 


Topic 44—Public Works 


Eighth Article—Our National Park System 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Works. 


By Horace M. Albright, 


Director, National Park 


Department of the Interior. 


influences in the life of the 


E 


different ways: 


It makes for better citizenship in three vastly 
Through its incomparable scenic dis- 
plays it provides inspiration both spiritual and mental; 
pecause of its exhibits of the effects of the world- 


building forces of nature and of 
nomena in-their original condition 


opportunities for the study of natural history which 


as yet are barely recognized; and 


recreation and resuitant health-building are boundless. 


Through these mediums it is a helpful influence in 
raising the physical and moral level of the race, and 


the possession of such matchless 


nature as the national parks does much to promote 


national pride. 


The work of so administering the national parks as 


to make it possible for visitors to 


possible benefit along these divergent lines rests upon 


the’ National Park Service of the 
Interior. 


* * * 


A 


~ 


and other facilities. 
improvements became less urgent, 


reason for their creation. 


Outdoor recreation with its' beneficial results may be 
obtained in local parks and at country clubs and mu- 
nicipal golf courses, but only in the unspoiled places 
of nature, and in those particular areas which contain 
the’ most superb and outstanding of our natural ex- 
hibits, can the greatest esthetic value and inspiration 


be obtained. 


them in the parks. 


available funds. 


T 


* & «* 


HE museum development began 


The State coal mines in Limburg have | 


HE national park system of the United States 
is acknowledged to be one of the major social 


‘ In creating this Service Congress laid upon 
it the responsibility of preserving the wilderness areas 
of the national parks in as nearly as possible their 
original unspoiled condition, and at the same time per- 
mitting sufficient development to enable visitors to de- 
rive the most enjoyment from them. 


T FIRST the recreational side received the greatest 
attention, and the energies of the Service were de- 
voted to providing by private capital under .Govern- 
ment franchise comfortable hotel, lodge, transportation, 
Then as the need for physical 


some very valuable collections were assembled before 
funds were available for a museum building. 


In 1924 these collections and the other educational 
work of the National Park Service attracted the at- 
tention of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
and the American Association ‘of Museums, with the 
result that the Memorial made a grant of $75,000 for 
the erection and equipment of a fire-proof museum. 
During the past year a fund of $118,000 was also ob- 
tained for museums in Yellowstone National Park. 


Service, 


Nation. 

The museum constructed at Yavapai Point in the 
Grand Canyon National Park was developed with great 
care by several noted scientists of Washington, in- 
cluding Dr. John C. Merriam, President of the Car- 
negie Institution, Dr. David White of the Geological 
Survey and the National Academy of Sciences, Dr. F. 
E. Matthes of the Geological Survey and others inter- 
ested in the Colorado River region. 


other natural phe- 
it offers unexcelled 


its possibilities for 


The Mesa Verde National Park also has an integ- 
esting museum, constructed with private funds afd 
designed by the park superintendent along the lines of 
the Indian pueblo architecture so that it harmonizes 
perfectly with its surroundings in this cliff-dweller 
park. This museum has attracted the most favorable 
attention from educators and other visitors. 

* * * 
THE educational facilities in the national parks are 
provided in such a way as to induce visitors to learn 
in an absorbingly interesting way about the particular 
forces of nature that combined to produce the out- 


standing scenic masterpieces that the parks were 
created to perpetuate. 


bits of unspoiled 


derive the greatest 


Department of the 


The nature-guides and ranger naturalists are men 
versed in out-door lore, able to explain in a popular, 
nonscientific manner the interesting natural features 
of the region. 


To insure the development of the educational and. 
inspirational aspects of the national park system in 


developing the inspirational and educational aspects 
of the national parks, which after all are the main 


For several years the educational work has been 
carried on through the medium of nature-guide and 
lecture work and through the park museums. 
work of the park naturalists, which began in a small 
and. experimental way nearly 10 years ago, now has 
become so popular that visitors demand the advantages 
of nature-guide trips as part of the service rendered 
t The possibilities of this branch of 
the..service are limited only by the restrictions on 


‘time in Yosemite National Park, California, where 


aftention turned to 


cational problems 


the Secretary of 


the most logical, effective manner, the Secretary of 
the’ Interior, in the spring of 1928, invited a group 
of leading national educators to make a study of edu- 


in the national parks. 


After field inspections this informal committee made 
a preliminary report in which it recommended that an 
advisory body composed of five to seven of the ablest 
men conversant with national parks be appointed by 


the Interior, on the nomination of 


the Director of the National Park Service, to serve 


without salary, whose duty it shall be to advise the 


and developments 
The 


Secretary of the 


Director on matters pertinent to educational policy 


in national parks. 


In line with this recommendation an advisory group 
of seven members has recently been appointed by the 


Interior. The informal educational 


committee, also increased to seven members, will con- 
tinue its studies in the field during the coming year. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


issue of August 7, C. E. Randall, in charge 


at about the same 


Press Relations, Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, will discuss the public benefits 
of the national forests. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


‘Tire Service Shop 
Is Opened in Paris 


Establishes First 
Station of Kind in Europe. 


American Firm 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

be dismounted and moved in three days. 
|Repairs are made on all tires from 3% 
|section to the 10.50 balloon. The French 
officials are confident that once firmly 
\established, this selling of quality and 
| service will be appreciated in France and 
bring the desired results. 

| Previously the tire repair business in 
|France suffered from the absence of an 
hefficient -erganization for collecting re- 
;pairable tires and also from the lack of 
jany central authority capable of discip- 
lining the individual retreaders and fore- 
|ing them to maintain a high standard of 
| workmanship and material. The mileage 
}guarantee question also waits solution, 
}and many ear users are still reluctant to 
| send their-tires to be retreaded. At pres- 
jent about 60 per cent of the retreadable 
‘tires is'bought by the waste material 
|,merchants, and after being carefully 
|sorted is retreaded by small companies 


|} which sell them as second class tires | 


| without guarantee. This practice is a 
;poor advertisement for the retreading 
| business. ‘ The retreaders are also threat- 


tened by: the growth of the “service sta- | 


|tion” idea among motor and tire manu- 
| facturerss: The Citroen Company has led 
the way’among automobile producers and 
| will be followed very soon by the other 


| principal motor manufacturers, including | 


| Renault and Peugeot. 


Dunlop has followed the example of 
|the American company and has recently 
}opened-a service station in Paris, where 
} every car owner can obtain all the in- 
formatiom: he requires about tires and 
thave them carefully examined and re- 
| paired ore changed. It is expected that 
this firm will gradually build service 
stations of this kind in the principal 
French cities. 


tion are becoming progressively official 
sales branches of the car manufacturers, 
oil-producing companies, and tire manu- 
facturers as tire service stations. Hence, 
they are. anxious to for an organization 
which will make them strong enough to 
face all.competition, This was the pur- 
pose of the Retreaders’ Conference held 
}at Clermond-Ferrand during April. 





|poached upon by the garage man _ to 
| whom tire selling and repair are but a 
|side line, and it is a matter of general 
omplaint.that the latter is often led to 
‘make special conditions to car owners in 
order to induce them to become custo- 
{mers for‘ear repairs and accessories. 


An association has now been formed! 


The retreaders state the service sta- | 


The retreader, who lives only on tire) 
|-business, feels that his ground is being | 


{ta six sections corresponding to the re- 
gions of France and Algeria. Three of 


these sections—Paris, Nantes and Mar- | 


seille—have already been organized and 
retreaders in the other sections, which 
will be centralized on Dijon, Clermont- 
Ferrand, and Algiers, are being asked to 
| follow suit. A general office has been 
established in Paris. 


| Every applicant for membership, be- | 


| fore being admitted, has undergone care- 


| ful serutiny as to reputation and knowl- | 


|edge of the business. He is then en- 
| joined to redouble his efforts to raise and 
| maintain the standard of the trade by 
turning out good work and checking the 
| least slackness among his employes. An 
| official stamp is provided with which all 
|retreading work of first quality may be 
|marked. (The India Rubber Jdurnal.) 


| Army Orders~ | 


Each of the following officers of the Air 
| Corps Res., to duty at San Francisco, Calif.: 
|Maj. Raymond Warren Kearney, First 


| Lieuts. Willard George Harron, Samuel San- | 


| ford Metzger. To duty at Wright Field, Day- 
|ton, Ohio: Maj. Leon Brewster Lent, Second 
| Lieut. Edward Hastings Bowman. 


Herr, First Lieut. Edward Schoeppe. 


| Corps Res., to duty at Crissy Field, Calif. 


| Capt. Louis McComas Young, Air Corps | 


| Res., to duty at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
| Lieut. Col. Edgar Jacob Roberson, Q. M. 
Res., to duty at Washington, D,. C. 
Lieut. Col. Earl Joseph Zimmerman, Q. 
M, C. Res., to duty at Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. 


Second Lieut. Morris Schwartz, E. C. Res.,| 


|to duty at Washington, D. C. 
1C., from Kansas City, Mo., to Fort Logen, 
Colo, 


Air Corps Res., to duty at Middletown air 
depot, Middletown, Pa. 


Field, Calif., will proceed to Letterman Gen. 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., for ob- 
servation and treatment. 

Col. Oren B. Meyer, Cav., retired upon his 
own application, 

Col. Odus C. Horney, Ord. 
Manila, P, I., to Baltimore, Md. 

Warrant Officer Benjamin F. Ford, F. A., 
retired upon his own application. 

Capt. George Caldwell Furrow, Air Corps 
Res., orders of July 1 revoked. 

First Lieut. Dwight T. Francis, Tnf., 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo., will report to the president of the 
Army retiring board at that hospital, for 
examination, 

First Lieut. Joseph E. Kelly, Inf., Letter- 
man General Hospital, San_ Francisco, 
Cahf., will report to the president of the 
Army retiring board at headquarters Ninth 
Corps Area, for examination, 

Capt. Joseph Spencer Stewart, jr., Med. 
Corps Res., to duty at Brooks Field, Texas. 

Major Orlando Hughes, F. A. Res., to 
duty at Washington, D. Cc. 

Major Harry Cornish Sigourney, 
| Corps Res., to duty at Scott Field, Ill, 
Second Lieut, Earle Charles Alley, Air 


Dept., from 





Second Lieut. Frank Herbert Barber, Air | 


Second Lieut. Rudolph E. Smyser, jr., E. | 
| 
Second Lieut. Ermund Aloysius Costello, | 


| 
Maj. Lloyd N. Kessling, Air Corps, March 


Air | 


Corps Res., to duty at Wright Field, Day- 
| ton, Ohio. 

| Major Albert Smith, Med. Corps Res., to 
| duty at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Capt. La Vergne Cook, Specialist Res., to 
duty at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
| Second Lieut. Arthur J. Reinhart, 
|}Corps Res., orders of July 2 revoked. 
| Second Lieut. Arthur K, Noble, Inf., de- 
tailed to the Air Corps, to duty at Brooks 
|. Field, San Antonio, Tex. 

Capt. Lloyd W. Buggs, Cav., from Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Bernard Frederick Senart, Special- 
ist Res., to duty at Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Lieut. Col. Walter R. Pick, Veterinary 
Corps, Fort Omaha, Nebr., will proceed to 
his home and await retirement. 

Capt. Andrew D. Bruce, Inf., from Allen 
Aeeeny: Bryan, Tex., to Washington, 
Bc 
Capt. Edwin B. Crabill, Inf., from Pre- 
| sidio of San Francisco, Calif., to Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science, East Lansing, Mich. 

First Lieut. Philip Schwartz, Ord. Dept., 
from Fort Bragg, N. C., to Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 

Warrant Officer Jean Doble will report 
to the preisdent of the Army retiring board 
at San Francisco, Calif., for examination. 





To duty | 
lat New York, N. Y.: Maj. Charles Phillips 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-28041. (S) Naval court-martial—Wit- 

ness fees—Mileage and\per diem. The pay 
of civilian witnesses duly subpoenaed to 
attend a naval court-martial in the District 
of Columbia is the same as that allowed wit- 
nesses in the United States courts therein, 
and such witnesses attending a court- 
martial trial in obedience to a subpoena 
are entitled to the mileage and per diem 
compensation authorized by statute to be 
paid to said court witnesses. 
; Payment to civilian witnesses is author- 
ized for the mileage distance actually trav- 
eled by the nearest available route between 
their residence and the place where the 
Naval court-martial hearings are held, re- 
gardless of whether both are in the same 
city. (July 30, 1929.) 

A-28059. Advertising — Newspaper — Au- 
| thority for. Payment may not be made for 
an advertisement inserted in a newspaper 
|} without prior written authority for such 
| publication from the head of the Depart- 
ment, as required b: section 3828 Revised 
| Statutes. The written authority of a bu- 
reau chief cannot be accepted as complying 
with the specific terms of the statute. (July 
80, 1929.) 





Air | 
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New Books 
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Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Stubbings, George Wilfred. Underground 
cable systems. 215 p., illus. London, 
Chapman & Hall, Itd., 1929. 29-14649 
Sweden. ... International press exhibition, 
| Pressa, Cologne, 1928. 112 p., illus. Stock- 
holm, Printed at the Royal printing- 
office of P. A. Norstedt & soner, 1928. 
29-14641 
| The Vatican library, two papers by Mon- 
| signor Eugene Tisserant and Theodore 
Wesley Koch. 40 p., illus. Jersey City, 
| N. d., Snead and co., 1929, 29-14602 
| Wall, Edward John, Photographic emul- 
| sions; their preparation and coating on 
glass, celluloid and paper, experimentally 
| and on the large scale. 256 p., illus. Bos- 
| ton, American photographic publishing co., 
1929, 29-14647 
| Wellesley college. Library. Plimpton col- 
lection. Catalogue of the Frances Taylor 
Pearsons Plimpton collection of Italian 
| books and manuscripts in the library of 
| Wellesley college, compiled by Margaret 
Hastings Jackson. 434 p., illus. Cam- 
| bridge, Harvard university press, 1929. 
| 29-14594 
! 
American academy of political and social 
science, Philadelphia. Present day causes 
of international friction and their elim- 
ination. With a supplement on lobbying. 
Its Annals, vol. exliv {no. 233] July, 1929.) 
167 p. Philadelphia, The American acad- 
emy of political and social science, 1929. 
| Anomaly, psend. The invert, and his social 
| adjustment, by ... with an introduction 
| by Robert H. Thouless. 159 p.  Balti- 
| more, The Williams & Wilkins co., 1929. 
_29-14733 
| Arendzen, John Peter. Men & manners in 
the days of Christ; studies and character 
sketches of the first century. 296 p. 
St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder book co., 1928. 
| 29-14677 
| Averill, Mary. Japanese flower arrangement 
(Ike-bana) applied to western needs, 
by . .. (Kwashinasi Kiyokumei) with &8 
illustrations, 218 p., illus. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead and co., 1928. 29-14742 
| Bain, Archibald Watson, ed. French poetry 
for students, chosen by... 203 p. Lon- 
don, Macmillan and co., limited, 1928. 
29-14679 
Brendan, Saint. Legend. The Anglo-Nor- 
man Voyage of St. Brendan, by Bendeit; 
a poem of the early twelfth century, ed- 
ited with introduction, notes & glossary 
by E. G. R. Waters. 211 p. Oxford, The 
Clarendon press, 1928. 29-14680 
| The Cambridge history of the British Em- 
pire; general editors, J. Holland Rose, A. 
Newton, E. A. Benians. 1 v. 
Macmillan co., 1929. 29-14661 
| Canada. Laws, statutes, ete. ... The pre- 
cious metals marking act, 1928, with reg- 
ulations to date. January 1, 1929. 14 p. 
Ottawa, Printed by F. A. Acland, 1929. 
29-8200 
Men and machines, by .. . 





| 


| 


Chase, Stuart. 


N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-14725 
Commission appointed to study the ques- 
tion of consolidating the boroughs of 
Caldwell, West Caldwell and North Cald- 
well. Report of the Commission appointed 
to study the question of consolidating the 
boroughs of Caldwell, West Caldwell and 
North Caldwell. 79 p. Caldwell, N. J., 
Progress publishing co., 1929. 29-14729 
Cook, Jonathan Blanchard. Ice accounting; 
a manual on uniform accounting for the 
ice industry—manufactured and natural 
ice production and distribution with par- 
ticular reference to the costs—standardi- 
zation and budgeting of operations—de- 
signed for both large and small compa- 
nies including those combined with 
allied businesses, by Jonathan B. Cook ... 
and members of the staff of Jonathan B. 
Cook and company, certified public ac- 
countants. 230 p. Chicago, Nickerson & 
Collins co., 1929. 29-14727 
| Curtis, Lewis Perry. The politicks of Lau- 
rence Sterne. 139 p. London, H. Milford, 
Oxford university press, 1929. 29-14681 
Dilnot, George. Triumphs of detection, a 
book about: detectives. 276 p. London, 
G. Bles, 1929. 29-14732 
Edmonson, Harry. A treatise on advanced 
worsted drawing; a practical guide for 
overlookers and managers. 295 p., illus, 
| London, E. Benn., 1928. 29-14651 
Gossip, Arthur John. The hero in thy soul; 
being an attempt to face life gallantly. 
| “The scholar as preacher.” 4th ser. 267 p. 
|__ Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1928. 29-14656 
| Hazelton, John Morton. History and hand 
book of Hereford cattle and Hereford bull 
index. 2d ed. 472 p., illus. Kansas City, 
Hereford journal company, 1929. 29-14741 
utton, Maurice. All the rivers run into 
the sea. 288 p. Toronto, The Musson 
book co., 1928. 29-14678 
Keelor, Katharine Louise. Working with 
electricity, a book of lights, bells, mag- 
nets and messages, by ... drawings by 
Herbert Plimpton. (The work and play 
series.) 111 p., illus. N. Y., The Mae- 
millan company, 1929. 29-14734 
| Kimball, Dexter Simpson. Industrial eco- 
nomics, by... Ist ed. (McGraw-Hill in- 
dustrial management series. D. S. Kim- 
ball, consulting editor.) 312 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw Hill book co., 1929. 
29-14735 
McIntosh, Daniel Cobb. Method of forming 
a course in vocational agriculture for sec- 
ondary schools. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—In- 
diana university, 1924.) 116 p. Blooming- 
ton? Ind., 1927? 29-14743 
Marye, George Thomas. Nearing the end in 
imperial Russia, by . . . American am- 
bassador to Russia, 1914-1916. 479 p. 
Phila., Dorrance & co., 1929. 29-14657 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Samuel Gregory, det. U. S. S. Colo- 
|rado; to Subm. Base, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; 
ors. June 17 revoked. 

Lieut. Clarence L. Hayward, det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Great Lakes, Ill., about July 31; 
to U. S. S. Salinas. 

Lieut. Lester R. Reiter, det. as Off. in 
Chge. Navy Retg. Sta., Cleveland, Ohio, 
about August 10; to Ford Instrument Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Lieut. William E. Tarbutton, det. U. 8S. 
S. Hulbert about August 17; to command 
U, S. S. Gannet. 
| Ens. Lawrence R. Daspit, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla., about July 27; to U. 
S. S. Galveston. 

ins. Chesley M. Hardison, det. U. S. S. 
| Pruitt; to U. S. 8. John D. Ford. 

Lieut. Comdr. Albin L. Lindall (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Memphis; to Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Harry D. Cowlbeck (M. C.), 
ors. June 15 revoked; det. U. S. 8. Wyoming 
about Aug. 20; resignation accepted Oct. 15. 

Lieut, (j. g.) Ralph H. Hofler (M. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Arkansas; to Div. 41, Dest. Sqds., 
Scouting Fleet. 

Lieut. Comdr. John A. Walsh (D. C.), det. 
U. S. S. Dobbin; to Subm. Base, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Lieut. Harvey R. Dye (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Hampton Rds,, Va., about Sept. 
15; to Div. 40, Dest. Sqds., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Charles Musil (S. C.), det. Div. 
40, Dest Sqds., Sctg. Fit.; about Nov. 20; 
to. Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. 

Ch, Bosn. Ernest R. Melbourne, det. Navy 
Yard, Phila., Pa.; to U. S. S. Rail. 

Ch. Gun. Robert W. Morrison, det. Nav. 
Ammun. Depet, Iona Island, N. Y.; to U. 
8S. S. Texas. 

Ch, Rad, Elec. Frank B. Finney, det. U. 
S. S. Arkansas about Aug. 18; to 5th Nav. 
Qist., Hampton Roads. 

Ch. Rad. Elec, Richard J. Ostrander, det. 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif., about Aug. 
12; to U. S. S. West Virginia. 

Rad. Elec, Albert J. Berberich, det. 





| H 








search Lab. Bellevue, D. C. 

Rad, Elec. Raymond S&S. Hotchkiss, 
3rd. Nav. Dist. about Aug. 8; to U. S 
Arkansas. 

Ch, Pharm. Glen D. Sipe, det. Nav. Hosp., 
\ Parris Island, S. C.; to Bu. Med. & Surgery, 
Navy Dept. 


det. 
. 8. 


Jibrary of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Murray, Gilbert. The ordeal of this gen- 
eration. 276 p. N. Y., Harper & brothers, 
1929. 29-14720 

Order of Sir Galahad. The Order of Sir 
Galahad guide books; a series of helpful 
handbooks for leaders and boys. 1 v., 
illus. Boston, Mass., The Order of Sir 
Galahad, 1929. 29-14721 

Osten, Hans Henning von der. . . . Explora- 
tions in central Anatolia, season of 1926. 
(The University of Chicago Oriental in- 
stitute publications, vol. v.) 167 p., illus. 
Chicago, Ill., The University of Chicago 
press, 1929. 29-14658 

Shackelford, Evalyn. Handbook of lessons 
in White schools of costume art. 181 p., 
illus. Cleveland, O., White sewing ma- 
chine co., 1929. 29-14648 

Spons’ household repairs; being an illus- 
trated guide for the house owner to en- 
able him to carry out his own repairs at 
a great saving in cost and inconvenience. 
124 p., illus. N. Y., Spon and Chamber- 
lain, 1928. 29-14650 

Stubbings, George Wilfred. Underground 
cable systems. 215 p., illus. London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1929. 29-14649 

Sullivan, Edward Dean. Rattling the cup 
on Chicago crime, 214 p. N. Y., The 
Vanguard press, 1929. 29-14728 

Wall, Edward John. Photographie emul- 
sions; their preparation and coating on 
glass, celluloid and paper, experimentally 
and on the large scale. 256 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, American photographic publishing 
co., 1929. 29-14647 

Walsh, Sir Cecil Henry. The Agra double 
murder. 25 p. London, E. Benn, 1929. 

29-14730 

Waugh, Frederick Vail. Quality as a de- 





The |" 


illustrated by W. T. Murch, 354 p., illus. 


Uz |} 
S. S. Richmond about Sept. 24; to Nav. Re- | 


terminant of vegetable prices: a statisti- 
cal study of quality factors influencing 
vegetable prices in the Boston wholesale 
market. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
university, 1929. Vita, Published also 
as Studies in history, economics and pub- 
lic law, edited by the Faculty of political 
science of Columbia university, no. 312.) 
N,, Xs, 4908. 29-14724 
Wentworth, Edward Norris. Marketing live- 
stock and meats, by Tage U. H. Ellinger 
and Rudolf A. Clemen. 112 p., illus. 
Chicago, Ill., Armour’s livestock bureau, 
1929, 29-14726 
Wentworth, Edward Norris. Progressive hog 
raising, by ..., revised by BE. A. Kirch- 
hoff. 160 p., iilus. Chicago, IIl.,., Ar- 
mour’s livestock bureau, 1929. 29-14740 
Wentworth, Edward Norris. Progressive 
sheep raising, by... Rev. ed. by Rudolf 
A. Clemen and Edna Kirchoff. 142 p., 
illus. Chicago, Ill., Armour’s livestock 
bureau, 1929, 29-14739 
Williams, Morgan David. Practical machine 
mining. 218 p., ilus. Oxford, Oxford uni- 
versity press; London, H. Milford, 1928. 
29-14738 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Proceedings of the International Conference 
of American States on Conciliation and 
Arbitration. English, Spanish, Portuguese 
and French texts. Price, $1.60. ‘ 29-26687 

Home Demonstrations Work Under the 
Smith-Lever Act, 1914-1924. By Florence 
E. Ward. Department of Agriculture. Cir- 
cular No. 43. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 29-1191 

Varietal Standardization of Sorgo and the 

. Selection of Seed. By H. B. Cogswell, 
Department of Agriculture. Circular No. 
52. Price, 10 cents. Agr. 29-1192 

Decay of Slash of Northern White Pine in 
Southern New England. By Perley Spauld- 
ing. Department of Agriculture. Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. 132. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 29-1193 

Soil Survey of Jenkins County, Georgia. By 
Earl D. Fowler and J. M. Snyder. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Agr. 29-1194 

Adult Education Activities during the bi- 

nium 1926-1928. By L. R. Alderman. 
Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1929, No. 
23. Price, 5 cents. E-29-208 

Formulas and Tables for the Construction 
of Polyconic Projections. Compiled by C. 
H. Birdseye. S. Geological Survey. 
Bulletin 809. Price, 25 cents. GS29-132 

Cotton Hosiery. Report of the Tariff Com- 
mission to the President. With Appen- 
dix. United States Tariff Commission. 

Foreign Trade Zones (or Free Ports). Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army and 
Shipping Board. 29-26689 

Caskets, Coffins, Burial Cases and Morti- 
cians’ Goods. Census of Manufactures, 
Bureau of the Census. Price, 5 cents. 

29-26688 

Prime Movers, Motors and Generators, Coal 
Consumed. Census of Manufactures. Bu- 
reau of the Census. Price, 10 cents, 

(27-26742) 

Wages and Hours of Labor in Woolen and 
Worsted Goods Manufacturing, 1910 to 
1928. Department of Labor. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 487. Price, 
10 cents. (L18-15) 

The Loco-weed Disease.. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1054. 
Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 19-821] 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 
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see 


| Accounting 
Credit Information 





PRICE 5 CENTS 


| Activity Recorded 
By Pottery Trade 
In Japan in 1928 


Summary of All News Contained in 


| | 


Today’s Issue 
agreement relating to operation of pro- | Sliding scale of tariff rates on sugar 


| period ending June 30, states Depart- 
posed cut-off and the Denver & Salt) opposed in statement by Senator Con- | ment, of Commerce. 
Lake Railroad. 


| nally (Dem.), of Texas. | 
Page 6, Col. 1) Page 2, Col. 7 | 


Textiles and Their 


Page 10, Col. 5 Products 


Extent of Individual Con- 


Credit granted to Reich by American | 


Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Rail- 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Agri- 


New apparatus to blend wool has 


United States Tariff Commission is- | culture Department, issues results of a 


been perfected in England, Department 


way is authorized to renew promissory | 


sues a copy of the costs of production | soil survey of Jenkins County, Georgia. 
notes, | 


More Than 7,000 Factories 


of Commerce is informed. 


sumption Probably Un- 
surpassed, Says Com- 
merce Department. 


The consumption of cigarettes in Ar- 
gentina runs in the neighborhood of 40,- 
000,000 packets a month, or four 
packets per capita; this per capita con- 
sumption is probably as great as that 
in any country in the world, accord- 
ing to the report of the Department of | 


Commerce taken from the Commercial ||| 


Intelligence Journal, of Ottawa. It was 
stated that 3.263.842 pounds were im- 
ported from the United States in 1927. 


Per Capita Consumption Large. 

The full text of the report of the De- 
partment of Commerce made public on 
August 5 follows: 

The per capita consumption of ciga- . 
rettes in Argentina is perhaps as great 
as that of any other country of the world, 
according to the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, Ottawa, quoting the Canadian 
Trade Commissioner stationed in Buenos 
Aires. Consumption figures run in the 
neighborhood of 40,000,000 packets per 
month, a per capita average of about 
four packets per month. -This high ciga- 
rette consumption is probably due to the 
fact that the Argentine seldom smokes a 
pipe. His taste for cigarettes is the same 
as that of his forefathers, the Southern , 
Europeans, who have been consumers of 
black cigarettes for centuries. The dif- 
ference between the taste of black ciga- 
rettes and the Virginia varieties is quite 
marked, due to the fact that the leaf of 
the former is fermented. The Argentines 
have been quite decided in their prefey- 
ence for black cigarettes, but the intno- 
duction of a number of Virginia brands 
by importers has created an impression, 
and it is reported that one of the largest 
factories in Buenos Aires contemplates 
the manufacture of a Virginia cigarette 
in the country. 


Market for Cheap Grades. 

The sale of cheap cigarettes in Argen- 
tina is enormous. Between 20 and 30 per 
cent are cigarettes costing 10 centavos 
paper per packet of twelve. The tobacco 
entering into the manufacture of these 
cigarettes is grown in Argentina; al- 
though it is considered to be crude in 
taste, the cost per kilogram owing to 
the import duty is considerably less than 
any of the imported varieties. 

The price paid to the Argentine farmer 
for leaf tobacco averages about 35 
centavos paper per kilogram (6.7 cents 
per pound) for run of crop at the col- 
lecting centers. Run of crop will gen- 
erally cost the local factory about 50 
centavos paper per kilogram (9.6 cents 
per pound). 

For some years the Tobacco Division 

of the Department of Agriculture made 
an effort to substitute a home-grown 
product for the importation cf Brazilian 
tobacco known as “ahia. The total home 
production of tobacco in A-gentina in 
1927 was 23,979,000 pounds, compared 
with an importation from Brazil of 
16,269,613 pounds. Unfortunately the 
Government plant failed for.the follo-ving 
reasons: 
(1) The climate and soil in Argentina 
do not permit the production of a to- 
bacco similar to Bahia. (2) The harvest- 
ing of the tobacco and labor costs are 
much,more expensive in Argentina. (3) 
The taste of the local product is differ- 
ent. 


Other Experiments Tried. 

An effort has also been made to pro- 
duce Virginian varieties in the province 
of Tucumean, but as yet experiments are 
only in initiel stages. 

The imports of Hahia tobacco from 
Brazil in 1927 amounted to 16,269,613 
pounds. It is used in the manufacture 
of all medium and high-grade cigarettes 
made in Argentina. The price for run 
of crop is about 14 cents per pound c. i. f. 
Buenos Aires, plus a duty of 14 cents 
per pound. ; 

Imports of tobacco from the United 
States were 3,263,842 pounds in 1927. 
Of this amount 1,102,300 pounds were 
Kentucky fire cured, which used in| 


is 


: 1 | 
the manufacture of Toscanos or native} 


cigars. The balance is flue cured from 
Virginia and Carolina used in the manu- 
facture of Virginia cigarettts. The duty 
per pound is 14 cents. 

For duty purposes tobacco is ciassified 
under three headings in the Argentina 
customs tariff: Tobacco, leaf or cut, 
Havana, including the packing, 43.35! 
cents per pound; tobacco, leaf or cut, of 
other origin, except Paraguayan tobacco, 
14 cents per pound; tobacco, leaf or cut, 
Paraguayan, including the packing, 7 
cents per pound. 


Egyptian Market Expands 
For Automobile Supplies 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
justment of claims by automobile drivers, 
particularly taxicabs and bus companies. 
Buses, taxicabs, and some private auto- 
mobiles, particularly the last, when op- 
erated by native drivers, running between 
villages and large centers, are invariably 
overloaded. It is common to see in the 
country a five-passenger car loaded with 
from 10 to 15 persons. 

Furthermore, local automobile agents 
claim that native drivers do not keep 
their tires properly inflated. A compe- 
tent distributor states that, as a result, 
the tires on these vehicles are generally 
never worn out, but burst before they 
have run their expected mileage. 

Complaints of poor quality brought to 
the tire retailers are referred to the 
distributors, and invariably a claim 
made of faulty manufacture, together 
with a demand for a replacement tire. 
As the number of such claims is large, 
considerable attention is paid to such ad- 
justments. American manufacturers 
who contemplate entering this market 
should seriously take into consideration 
the manner in which their eventual Egyp- 
tian distributor will deal with adjustment 
claims. 

During 1928 the United States ob- 
tained first place, undoubtedly because 
of the increased importation of Ameri-| 
ean automobiles by Egypt and the re- 


Is 


. . : 
| banks will tend to relieve situation in 
| German treasury, according to Depart- | 
' 


ment of Commerce, 


Page 6, Col. 2 


Taxation 


Gift of stocks to sons to enable them 
to gain control of corporation, made 
about time of execution of will by 
testator, held not to have been made in 
anticipation of death which occurred 16 


(Off et al v. U.S.) 
Page 5, Col. 


months later. 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 


One motion-picture theater for every 
in United Kingdom, 
states the Vice Consul at ae a 


10,655 persons 


9 


“ 


Page Col. 


Postal Service 


Post Office Department announces 
that letters and post cards intended for 
world trip of “Graf Zeppelin” must be 
fully prepaid, or will be returned to 


senders. 


Page 2, Col. 5 
Faster air mail service is being pro- 
vided by German company, Department 


of Commerce states. 


Radio 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Radio conditions in West are greatly 
improved over year ago, Radio Com- 
missioner Lafount says upon comple- 


tion of survey in Fifth Radio Zone. 
Page 1, Col. 


Four applications 


tions are received. 
Page 2, Col. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Number of telephones in use 
Sweden shows marked increase 


vised, 


Page 4, Col. 3 
& Telegraph 
Company reports earnings for June and | 


American Telephone 


for first six months of 1929. 


Page 6, Col. 5 


Distribution 


Aviation 


Department of Commerce reviews ex- 
pansion of weather service for aviation 
and operation of law governing com- 


mercial fiying. 


fliers 


Page 1, Col. 2 
return from Panama 
Canal Zone to San Antonio, Tex., in 20 
hours and 20 minutes, with only three 
stops en route, War Department an- 


Army 


nounces. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
with 
American airplanes for Government-aid 
Department of Commerce is 


Chile will replace “moths” 


Service, 
advised. 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Four air lines in Mexico establish ex- 
states the Department 


press service, 
of Commerce. 
2 


2, Col. 
Exporting and Importing. 


Page 


Exports of automotive rubber goods | 
show increase of 19 per cent, states 
Department of 


Division of Rubber, 
Commerce. 


Page 4, Col. 4 

Rumanian exports of passenger au- 
tomobiles and motor trucks more than 
doubled in 1928, Department of Com- 


merce is advised. 
Page 2, Col. 


in 1928, 
merce. 


says 


Page 4, Col. 
Railroads 


Long Island Railroad Co. files appli- | 
cation with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to issue $14,997 
750 in capital stock, to be used for cor- 


porate purposes, 
Page 1, Col. 
Rio Grande 


Denver and 


newal of original tire equipment. The 
supremacy of Michelin tires and tubes 
has been lost and replaced by American 
makes. The chief European makes of 
tires and inner tubes sold are the Dun- 
lop, Michelin, Pirelli, Englebert, Conti- 
nental and Bergougnan. 
Michelin Tire Displaced. 

Up until about June, 1928, Michelin 
controlled the Egyptian market as to 
prices and all other makes competing 
adhered to prices fixed by that manufac- 
turer and established their basis to con- 
cord therewith. However, Michelin 
eventually lost its supremacy, and be- 
cause of the phenomenal gain in Amer- 
ican tires, United States tire manufac- 
turers today more or less set the basic 
prices for the sale of tires. 

Distributors of tires in Egpyt usually 
grant to retailers a discount amounting 
to 20 plus 5 plus 1 per cent. It is stated, 
however, by reliable distributors that all 


manufacturers do not strictly adhere to | 


the above-mentioned discounts and ad- 
ditional allowances are frequently given. 
_It is alleged that the following addi- 
tional allowances are occasionally 
granted: Agent and distributor for En- 
glebert, 10 per cent; Continental, 5 per 


cent; Michelin, 3 per cent; Pirelli, 5 per | 


cent; Bergougnan, 5 per cent. 

American tires and inner tubes seem to 
be preferred to those of European manu- 
facture. This fact is largely attributed 
to the recognized excellent quality of 
American products, prices which were 


_ originally based upon Michelin prices in 


force in Egypt, adequate distribution by 
the distributors, repair service and sta- 


tions in the large centers, and to the | 


equitable 
claims? 


settlement 


; of adjustment 
Again the 


large 


caused by the fact that American auto- 
mobiles dominate and that these vehicles 
were originally equipped with American- 
made tires and inner tubes, 
European tire manufacturers 


9 
are received by 
Federal Radio Commisison to erect sta- | 
tion at Louisville, Ky.; other applica- 


5} 
in 


in 
1928. Department of Commerce is ad- 


1 


4 
Exports of office appliances increase 
Department of Com- 


5 


Western 
Railroad Company granted extension of 
time for filing of draft of proposed ' 


1 r demand | 
registered today for American tires is | 


| Page 6, Col. 2 
Interstate Commerce Commission au- 


thorizes two years’ extension of line of | 


Stephenville, North & South Texas Rail- 


way. 
Page 6, Col. 3 
Number of workers employed May 
15 on Class I railways is 48,789 larger 
on April 15, Interstate Commerce Com- 
1| mission is advised. 


Interstate Commerce 


!raised by stockholders for services of 


mortgage trustees, transfe. agent, and | 


registrar in Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul reorganization. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Rate decisions announced by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Cost of coal and fuel oil for locomo- 
tives were lower the past May than in 
May, 1928, states the Bureau of Statis- 
ties. 


Shipping 
Engineers Corps, United States 
Army, and the United States Shipping 
Board issue a publication on foreign 
trade zones or free ports. 
Page 9, Col. 7} 


Executive 
Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration announces that Circuit Court of 
Appeals for Ninth Circuit has rendered 
important decision involving use of 
testimonial language in labeling of 
medicinal preparations. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Swedish Railway administration 
claims immunity, as governmental 
agency for suit in American costs and 
asks Supreme Court to set aside judg- 
ment against it awarded on certain 
claim. (Kunglig Jainvagastyrelsen, etc. 
vy. Dexter & Carpenter). 
Page 5, Col. 6 
See special Index and Digest of lat- 
est Federal Court decision on page 8. 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Lator 


T. E. Mitten, Philadelphia transit 
operator, will confer with Secretary of 
Labor on street railway strike in New 
Orleans. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Bureau of Labor Statistics issues a| 
bulletin on wages and hours of labor 
in woolen and worsted goods manufac- 
turing, 1910 to 1928. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Number of workers employed May 15 
on Class I railways is 48,789 larger 
on April 15, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is advised, | 
Page 3, Col. 5 | 


Laws Affecting Business 
Vatican adopts law to govern trade 
with Italy, prohibiting all exports, and 
permitting admission only to goods for 
actual use, which are accorded free en- 
try by Italy. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Patents 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
finds claims for motor to operate car 
door not to have been anticipated. (Ex 
parte Lee P. Hynes). 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Combination of loom structures for 
speedier operation is held to be patent- 
able by Board of Appeals of Patent 


Office. (Ex parte Clare H. Draper, Ap- 
peal No. 660), 


Tariff 


President Hoover not expected to dis- 
approve sliding-scale tariff on sugar, 
Senator Smoot says. 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 1 


nine months. The distributor acting as 
agent for the manufacturer in turn 
grants credit to retailers for periods 
ranging from 30 to 90 days. Retailers | 
in turn grant credit to drivers of taxi- 
cabs and to bus companies. 

It is recommended that American man- 
ufacturers refrain from granting long 
credits to prospective Egyptian agents 
or distributors who do not furnish ade- 
quate bank guarantees for the fulfillment 
of the contract that may be entered 
into, Distributors and retailers in 
Egypt have a tendency to overtrade and 
consequently long time credits are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. 

Furthermore the amount of credit 
granted should not exceed a certain per- 
centage of the capital of the Egyptian 
firm. Many agents in this country han- 
dle more than one article and this fact 
should also be considered in the grant- 
ing of credits. 

The general method of distributing 
tires and inner tubes is through the me- 
dium of a duly eppointed exclusive agent, 
who regularl,, canvasses the local trade 
in the principal cities as well as in the 
provinces. Stocks of the current and! 
standard sizes for the most numerous! 
makes of automobiles in circulation are | 
carried on hand to meet the needs of the | 
retailers. 

The largest distribution of tires and 
jinner tubes takes place during July, 
| August, and September, as the hot Egyp-| 
|tian roads ‘uring these months cause | 
considerable wear and tear. 


| Restriction Is Upheld 
On Labeling of Drugs 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
within the scope of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act just as definitely as if direct 
statements appeared, 

This decision was made upon appeal by 


J ; grant |the United States Government from a} 
credit to their distributors from four to| judgment entered in the District Court | fo 


way by St. Louis Southwestern Rail- | 


Page 3, Col. 5) 
Commission | 
authorizes payment from fund to Je} 


Page 6, Col. 1 


| report submitted to the President. 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 
cular on the varietal standardization of 
sorgo and the selection of seed. 


Revised tariff has become effective in 
Indo-China, Consul at Saigon states. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Composite mark including words 
| “Lucky Lindy Cigarettes” denied reg- 
istration on grounds of being confus- 


ingly similar to opposer’s trade mark | 


“Lucky Strike.” American Tobacco Co. | 
v. Samuel Materezzo. (First Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents). 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Registration of notation “Tru-wite” | 
denied as being confusing with “Nu- 
| wite.” (Charles M. Levy & Sons v. The 
| Nov-E-Line Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
| Opposition No. 8561). 
| Page 8, Col. 7 
Trade Organizations 
Philippine Hardwood Export Associa- 
| tion has announced that it will adopt 
the rules of the National Hardwood 
Association of the United States, the | 
Department of Commerce is advised by 
the trade commissioner at Manila. 
| Page 1, Col. 4 
| Cooperative organizations of various | 
kinds are widely developec and firmly | 
entrenched in The Netherlands, Com- | 
mercial Attache at The Hague states. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Finance | 
Banks and Banking 


Survey shows hardware dealers in| 
small towns to have largcst profits, De- 
partment of Commerce states. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Weekly condition statement of mem- 
ber banks on July 31, made.public by | 
Federal Reserve Board. | 

Page 6, Col. 5} 

Changes in status of national banks | 
announced by the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency. 


| 


Page 6 
Corporation Finance 
Hotel returns show little increase 
since 1921, Department of Commerce 
says. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
See Distribution, Railroads. } 
Government Finance 


Daily statements of the 
States Treasury. 


United 
Page 6 | 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 
counting Office. | 
Page 9 | 
International Finance 
Credit granted to Reich by American 
banks will tend to relieve situation in | 
German treasury, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 6, Col, 2 
Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. 
Page 6 


Production | 


| 
Agricultural and Food 


Products 
Food, Drug and Insecticide Adminis- 
tration announces that Circuit Court of | 
Appeals for Ninth Circuit has rendered | 
important decision involving use of | 
testimonial language in labeling of | 
medicinal preparations. 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Foundation being laid for acquisition 

of sites for bird refuges, announces De- 

partment of Agriculture. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Department of Agriculture says 

about 43 per cent of all chickens raised 
are still hatched under hens. 

Page 4, Col. 1} 

Prospect for good peach crop this 

season has been greatly injured by 

ravages of plum curculio, Associate 

Chief of Bureau of Entomology states. 

| Page 4, Col. 1} 

Department of Agriculture issues a 

farmer’s bulletin on the loco-weed dis- | 

ease. 


rr 


Page 9, Col. 7 

_Production of fats and oils’ (exclu- | 
sive of refined oil and derivitives) was 
' 1,150,931,542 pounds for three-months 


| 
| 


Trade Marks 


Page.9, Col. 7 
Agriculture Department issues a cir- 


Page 9, Col. 7 

Reduced production of tobacco in| 
Smyrma and Rhodesea and increased | 
cost in Macedonia are forecast in re- 
ports to Department of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 4 

European fowl pest is stopped in New | 
Jersey by vigorous eradication meas- 





Construction 
Construction of supply bases along 


| line of McKinley Park road in Alaska} a combined output in 1928 valued at 
to be completed before winter, Interior eis’ Commerce Department is 
informed. 


Department announces. 
Page 1, Col. 6) 
Spain to invite tenders for sounding: 
for tunnel under Straits of Gilbraltar, 


awards to be made on basis of ater, Selling and 
| > 
Page 1, co.1 Marketing 


acceptable proposals. 


China will divert Boxer Indemnity | 
funds to constructive measures, Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Building construction continues at 
high level in Peru but some apprehen- | 
sion exists Government public building 
may be curtailed after December | 
through lack of funds, Commercial At- | 
tache at Lima states. 

Page 10, Col. 6 
Equipment 

Survey shows hardware dealers in| 
small towns to have largest profits, De- | 
partment of Commerce states. | 

Page 1, Col. 5} 

Exports of office appliances increase 

in 1928, says Department of Com- 


merce. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Forest Products 
Philippine Hardwood Export Associa- 
tion has announced that it will adopt 
the rules of the National Hardwood 
Association «f the United States, the 
Department of Commerce is advised by 
the trade commissioner at Manil-. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Agriculture Department issues a} 
technical bulletin on the deeay of slash 
of Northern White Pine in Southern 
New England. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Leather and Its 


Manufactures 

Factors responsible for The Nether- | 
lands becoming leather producing and | 
exporting country, in contrast to pre- 
war situation, are described by Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 
Page 4, Col. 2 | 

Machinery 


in United States is reported by Bureau 
of Census. 


Purchasing 


. ;Smyrma and Rhodesea and increased 
ures, states Department of Agriculture. | e9st in Macedonia are forecast in re- 


Page 3, Col. 6 ports to Department of Commerce. 


| probably 
| partment of Commerce 


lead in Egyptian market, from foreign 
competitors, Department of Comemrce 
is advised. 


pointment of general counsel. 


dar of public hearings for August 7, 
18 and 9. 


| 
‘Service and 
Personnel 


| of Congress. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Increase in mill consumption of wool 


Page 10, Col. 7 


Production Statistics 


Reduced production of tobacco in 


Page 4, Col. 4 
Pottery factories in Japan produced 


Page 10, Col. 1 


Consumption 


Per capita consumption in Argentina 
unsurpassed anywhere, De- 
is advised. 

Page 10, Col. 7 


Foreign Markets 


American automobile supplies win 


Page 4, Col. 6 
Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 
Federal Farm Board announces ap- 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Trade Practices 
Trade Commission announces calen- 


Page 2, Col. 6 





Education 
New books received by the Library 


Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 
Bureau of Education issues a bulletin 


on adult education activities during the 
| biennium, 1926-28. 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Foreign Relations 
Recommendations in report of Ex- 


American automobile: supplies win| ports’s Committee for :>oandonment of 


is advised. 


| lead in Egyptian market from foreign | System of reparations levy on German 
| competitors, Department of Commerce | exports are discussed by specialist of 
Bureau of Foreign and Domest’: Com- 


Page 4, Col. 6) merce. 


Mines and Minerals _ 

Director of Geological Survey an- 
nounces that operators in Kéttleman 
Hills oil fields are considering- agree- 
ment for unified development which will 
control output, conserve resources and | 
eliminate waste. 
Page 1, Col. 7} 


| 


Survey of methods and costs in open- | at the Executive Offices. 


pit mining anonunced by Bureau of | 


| Mines, | 
Page 1, Col. 5 cle by Horace M. Albright, Director, 


National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. 


See Distribution, Railroads. | 


Rubber and 
Its Manufactures 


First tire service station in Europe of manufactures on caskets, 
established in Paris by American firm, | burial cases, prime movers, motors and 
generators. 


Department of Commerce states. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Exports of automobile rubber goods | 
show increase of 19 per cent, states | 
Division of Rubber, Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 4, Col. 4! 
Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products 


Pottery factories in Japan produced | 
a combined output in 1928 valued at | 


will go to International Congress on 
Housing and City Planning, announces 
Department of State. 


|War Department. 


| War Department. 


: Page 1, Col. 4 
Five delegates from United States 


Page 3, Col. 5 


General 
Daily engagements of the President 


Page 3 
Our National Park System—an arti- 


Page 9 
Bureau of the Census issues a census 
coffins, 





Page 9, Col. 7 
National Defense 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 9 
Recreation 
Poster issued by Department of Ag- 


$34,974,279, Commerce Department is | rigulture gives laws on hunting season. 


informed. Page 10, Col. 1’ 


Page 3, Col, 4 
j 





for the Western District of Washington, | forth in en opinion of the Supreme Court | 92,992,798 pounds, and corn oil with 


dismissing a case brought against certain 
medicinal preparations which, the Govern- 
ment alleged, bore false and fraudulent 
therapeutic claims on the labels. The 
Federal Food and Drugs Act, under 
which this action was brought, is de- 
signed, among other things, to prevent 
the sale in interstate commerce of medici- 
nal preparations bearing false and fraud- 
ulent statements concerning their efficacy 
in treating disease. 

The lower court dismissed the libel on 
the ground that it failed to allege facts 
sufficient to show a violation of the law, 
in that the statements on the labels to 
which the Government took exception 
were not therapeutic or curative claims 
but were merely reports indicating that 


physicians had obtained favorable results | 


from the use of the nostrum, each “re- 
port” being preceded by the statement 
“We have received many letters from 
physician reporting.” * 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, how- 
ever, held that language such as that 
used would tend to engender a belief on 
the part of possible buyers that the use 
of the drugs would afford relief, “Unless 
we discredit their mental competency 
such, as we must presume, was the intent 
and expectation of the proprietors,” 
said the Cireuit Court. 
tion is that they have such letters or re- 
ports and that that fact constitutes a 
competent defense, whatever may be the 
character of the drugs. But if, as is al- 
leged, the drugs are worthless the pro- 
prietors cannot escape responsibility by 
hiding behind the phrase ‘the doctors 
say.’ Couched in such language undoubt- 
edly the printed matter makes a more 
persuasive appeal to the credulity of suf- 
ferers from these diseases than if the 


representatives thus implied were made | 


directly upon the authority alone of the 
proprietors, and for that reason they are 
not less but more obnoxious to the law.” 
Furthermore, the court’ held that the 
llowing principle of construction set 


“Their conten- | 


{rendered in a case against vinegar 
| brought under the food and drugs act is 
| conclusive in this case also: 

| “The statute is plain and direct. Its 
comprehensive terms condemn every 
mislead or deceive. Deception may re- 
| sult from the use of statements not tech- 
jnically false or which may be, literally 
|true. The aim of the statute is to pre- 
vent that resulting from indirection and 
ambiguity, as well as from statements 
which are false. It is not difficult to 


choose statements, designs and devices |* 


| which will not deceive. Those which are 
ambiguous and liable to mislead should 


| be read favorably to the accomplishment | 


| of the purpose of the act.” 


Output of Fats and Oils 


| Exceeds 575,000 Tons 


_Total factory production of. fats and 
oils (exclusive of refined oil and deriva- 
|tives) in the United States during the 
| three-month period ended June 80, 1929, 
was 1,150,931,542 pounds, according to a 
|report issued August 2 by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. In production of re- 
| fined oils, cottonseed led with a total of 
202,850,409 pounds, the report stated. 

The full text of the report follows: 

The Department of Commerce an- 
|nounces that the factory production of 
fats and oils (exclusive of refined oil and 
derivatives) during the three-month 
period ended June 30, 1929, was as fol- 
lows: Vegetable oils, 476,615,560 pounds; 
fish oils, 10,177,682 pounds; animal fats, 
563,267,418 pounds; and greases, 100,870,- 
792 pounds; a total of 1,150,931,452 
| pounds. Of the several kinds of fats» and 
| oils cover. 1 by this inquiry, the: 2: test 
| production, 444,659,527 pounds. appears 
|for lard. Next in order is linseed oil 
with 184,087,611 pounds; cottonseed oil 
| with 141,714,089 pounds; tallow with 
117,270,619 pounds; coconit oil with 





statement, design and device which may | 


| 29,189,346 pounds. p 
|. The production of refined oils during 


|the period was as follows: Cottonseed, | 
coconut 73,704,084 
21,416 pounds; corn, | 


| 202,850,409 pounds; 
| pounds; peanut, 2,3 
27,823,340 pounds, soya-bean, 2,214,698 
pounds; and  palm-kernel, 5,719,315 
pounds. The quantit: of crude oil used 
in the production of each of these refined 
oils is included in the figures of crude 
consumed. 


Building Construction 
At High Level in Peru 


Building construction in Peru contin- 
jues at high levels and labor employment 
is normal, but there is some local ap- 
prehension that the government's public 
|works program may be curtailed after 
December through lack of funds, reports 
\the Commercial Attache at Lima, Oliver 
C. Townsend, to the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the Department’s 
statement, issued August 5, follows: 
National holidays shortened the period 
of business activities at the close of July, 


and lack of optimism displayed are prob- 
ably the result of the uncertainty con- 
cerning the approaching general election 
in August. The elimination of this un- 
certainty as to future employment would 
leave Peru’s fundamental business con- 
dition in better than normal shape for 
this period of the year, 

Collections from retailers and small im- 
porters are said to be slow and difficult 
as a result of the curtailed consumption 
in lines other than foodstuffs. The auto- 
motive trade has slumped because of the 
increase in registration costs and the fear 
of an additional increase in the gasoline 





consumption tax which is already high. | 


Sugar exports during the first half of 
the present year were 130,000 metric 
tons and cotton shipments totaled 13,000 
metric tons, 


‘ 


| Mill Consumption 


| 000,000 pounds, grease equivalent. 
| was 28,000,000 pounds greater than the 


|}; the coming year. 


but the noticeable slackening in business | 


Were Reported to Be in 
Operation in 


1928. + 


In 1928 there was approximately 7,050 
pottery factories in all Japan employing 
32,300 male workers and 12,500 female 
workers, states the consul at Nogaya, 
|A. P. Preston, in a report made 

| public August 5 by the Department of 


|Commerce. The full text of the report 
follows: 


| The combined value of output of these 
| factories was approximately $34,974,279. 
| This figure is in excess of the total pro- 
| duction of Germany, approximately 25 


| 


||| per cent less than the United States pro- 


duction; and amounts to about 40 per 
cent of the production of Great Britain. 
Prior to the World War pottery making 
|in Japan was practically on a cottage in- 
‘dustry basis, production for 1914 total- 
ing $7,828,428. Rapid progress was made 
| by the industry during the year 1914- 
| 1918, and by 1918 production had risen 
| to $22,107,042. The growth continued at 
a fast pace during the reconstruction pe- 
riod, which somewhat retarded the Eu- 
ropean industry. 
Exports Increased Steadily. 

| Over two-thirds of all pottery manu- 
| factured in Japan is said to be produced 
; in the Nogaya district, while the prov- 
inces of Gifu and Saga and the Kyoto 
| district are also important producing 
| centers, 

In the first half of the decade from 


|] | 1908 to 1918 the exports of pottery from 


Japan averaged around $2,000,000, yet 
from the beginning of the war the an- 
nual exports steadily increased until ex- 
ports for 1918 had grown to four times 
the figure for 1914, exports for 1918 to- 
taling $9,976,896 as contrasted with $2,- 
955,884. In 1928 total Japanese exports 
of pottery products were approximately 
$16,074,202, 38 per cent of which was 
shipped to the United States. 

Of the exports of porcelain and earth- 
enware frqm the Nogaya district totaling 
$10,334,176 in 1928, approximately $4,- 


||| 448,792 or 43 per cent was shipped to the 
| United 


States. Decorated and undec- 


orated earthen tableware was an impor- 


;tant item in the trade with the United 


States. The Dutch East Indies, China, 


| Kwantung Province, British India, Aus- 
|tralia and the Straits Settlements were 


large purchasers of Japanese porcelain 
and earthenware in 1928. 


‘ 


Of Wool Increases 


Activity of Machinery in June Is 
Greater Than Last Year. 


Consumption of wool by reporting mills 


lin the United States, according to the 


Bureau of the Census, for the period 
January-June, 1929, amounted to e 
is 


total for the corresponding period of 1928, 
and about 26,000,000 pounds larger than 
the five-year average for this period. 
Consumption in June, 1929, was 3,000,- 
000 pounds larger than in June, 1928. 
The full text of the statement, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
| merce, follows: 
Reports of the Bureau of the Census 
/on active and idle wool machinery in the 
United States reflect this increased wool 
| consumption. In all branches of convert- 
| ing, spinning, and weaving, the _per- 
centage of machinery activity in June, 
11929, was substantially above that for 
| June of last year. t 





\1| Wool mill activity has been somewhat 
\1| below normal in foreign countries, but 


some improvement seems likely within 
England, Germany, 
France, Belgium and Italy report dull- 
| ness in some branches of the industry. 
| Returns from English and Continental 
| conditioning houses show business for the 
| first six months of 1929 amounting to 
175,000,000 pounds as against 196,000,- 
| 000 pounds for the same period of 1928. 

There has been a sharp decline in wool 
prices in both démestic and foreign mar- 
kets during the past six months, and 
current prices for fine wools and soine 
medium wools are at the lowest levels 
since 1922. Boston prices are now 18 to 
22 per cent lower than a year ago, the 
decline being greater on fine and coarse 
wools than on medium grades. 

Prices of wool at the latest London 
auctions, July 9 to 23, showed decreases 
| of 8 to 15 per cent from May sales. The 
lower prices were in part a reflection of 
poorer quality offerings, and in part an 
actual decline in values, 

With prospective world supplies of 
weol as indicated, and with a contin- 
uance of the present high-purchasing 
power of consumers in prospect, further 
material decline in wool prices seems un- 
likely and some recovery may take place 
before the end of 1929. 

The fairly favorable outlook for the 
sheep industry during the next year is 
due partly to high prices of competing 
meats and to the fact that the 1929 lamb 
crop is smaller than that of 1928 be- 
cause of the reduced percentage of lambs 
saved. lf an average percentage lamb 
crop had been saved the total lamb crop 
this year would have been 950,000 head, 
or 3.5 per cent, larger than that of last 
year. Present breeding flocks seem am- 
ple to produce all the lambs that can be 
disposed of at prices in line with the 
level of the last few years. 

The decreased slaughter of cattle and 
calves and high prices of beef and veal 
during recent years have helped main- 
tain the Cemand for lambs. Cattle and 
calf slaughter is expected to continue 
relatively small during the next two 
years and hog slaughter will be further 
reduced next year. This reduced com-~ 
petition from other meats will continue 
to help maintain lamb prices during this 
period. Within the next three years, in- 
creased slaughter of cattle and hogs is 
to be expected, and in planning the long 
time future of their business sheep prg- 


ducers should give recognition to this 
situation, 











